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— Motes of Recent Erposifion. 


“No one has yet failed of his response who has 
spoken to England on the deepest notes of ethical 
conviction and sincerity. Who is speaking to it in 
such tones to-day? What we need is another 
John Wesley, some one who can speak to us like 
a prophet. If it could hear that liberating voice, 
the English people would rise up like a flame to 
rebuild and re-possess its inheritance. What it 
awaits is spiritual leadership.’ 


So writes Canon F. R. Barry in Convictions 
(Nisbet ; 2s. net)—one of those little books whose 
value is to be measured not by size, and certainly 
not by price. It proves that something at least 
of the prophetic spirit and something of spiritual 
leadership are not wholly lacking among us. It is 
not perhaps highly original in thought, for the 
larger works by Professor Macmurray and William 

de Burgh, which we recently reviewed, contain 
much on the same lines. But it is compact, it is 
cheap, it is clearly and forcibly expressed, it is 
a@ pronouncement which we hope will be very 
widely pondered, it is fitted at once to warn and to 
encourage us in this distressful time. 


_ We are living through a ‘ Day of the Lord.’ 


That is Canon Barry’s conviction. If we listen 


_ to God and trust God and do God’s will, we are 


‘ 
, 


secure. Our danger is that we forget God. We 
have forgotten God overmuch. We have measured 


ig! things by the wrong standard. Too seldom have 


| we asked, ‘ What is God’s will for me ?’ 


Voi. L.—No. 8.—May 1939. 


a 


Apart from God what we take to be watch- 
words, like ‘ liberty’ and ‘ democracy,’ are fallacious 
because they are empty of real meaning and motive 
and purpose. ‘Liberty is the natural right of 
man,’ we say. Yet we must ask, What kind of 
liberty and what kind of man? Man is not born 
free, Canon Barry holds, he has to be re-born into 
liberty. For the only worth-while liberty is the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. 


Democracy is the political form of liberty. But 
‘Fascism is the inevitable pathology of a modern 
democracy if it has lost its soul.’ ‘If man is made 
for no eternal home, if he be but a social or economic 
by-product, then the State is obviously a great 
deal stronger and bigger than the man and lasts 
much longer. ‘If we leave out God and im- 
mortality, freedom is indefensible and chimerical.’ 


In our day democracy is at the crisis of its 
fate. It has vanished from and is a term of con- 
tempt in several great States. In a world of power- 
politics its very existence anywhere is threatened. 
Its greatest enemy is within not without. ‘If we 
concentrate on armed defence without a moral 
and spiritual renewal, then the Fascist victory will 
be won.’ Aeroplanes may be necessary but ‘ our 
fundamental need lies far deeper in the secret 
places of the soul.’ 


True democracy is more than a method of self- 
government. So-called ‘democracy’ gave us the 
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laissez aller policy and its bitter fruit of social 
injustice and tyranny. True democracy is unre- 
liable and inconceivable without religion, ‘it is 
religious far more than political.’ ‘It is the inner 
conviction of our hearts—our attitude to life and 
one another, the value that we have learnt to set 
on Man.’ And this is the creation of faith in 
Christ. 

So Canon Barry’s appeal is—back to God in 
penitence and in hope. It is criminal to despair. 
The Church may be persecuted, it may even dis- 
appear from the Rhine to the Pacific. It was a 
persecuted Church that transformed the ancient 
world. From behind prison bars the cry rang out: 
‘Rejoice!’ ‘The peoples of Europe are looking for 
a new day: it is craven to think that it cannot 
dawn. We must not mistrust the power of God, 
who is able to make all things new.’ 


In these days of an insistent conservatism (if not 
a conservative orthodoxy) in theology it is perhaps 
well that the voice of theological Liberalism should 
be allowed to raise itself. After all, while the con- 
servative theocentrism of to-day reflects the religion 
of the New Testament, it is not easily appreciated 
by the ordinary man; whereas the synthesis of 
New Testament religion with ‘natural theology’ 
provides a form of Christian theology with which 


the ordinary man may readily find points of contact. — 


Professor S. ANGus, of the Chair of New Testa- 
ment and Historical Theology at St. Andrew’s 
College, University of Sydney, is well known not 
only for his published studies of the religious and 
historical background of Early Christianity but 
also for his championship of a liberal and progres- 
sive type of Christian theology. He returns to 
this latter rdle in his most recent book, Essential 
Christianity (Murray ; 6s. net). 


At the outset he would disarm a certain criticism 
by affirming that essential Christianity is not to be 
arrived at by any minimizing process. Nothing, 
he says, will satisfy him in the definition of our 
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religion unless there be contained. in it ‘the full- 
orbed Evangel of the Incarnation.’. What Christi- 
anity is cannot be arrived at by stating a minimum 
of theological opinions held by all Christians, but 
by stating a maximum of experience in Christ and 
a maximum of consecration to Christ. 


But let us try to present his exposition in summary 
outline. The first point is that Christianity is faith 
in God through Jesus. It is the response not 
merely of the intellect but of the whole personality 
to Jesus’ exhortation that we should have con- 
fidence in God. It is an experience of life—the 
life of God in the soul of man. It is an experience 
in the depth of the soul, not a set of opinions blown 
about by eddying winds of controversy or criticism. 


The next point is that Christianity is the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. Its be-all and end-all 
is to produce autonomous Christlike personality. 
Jesus threw men back upon their own consciences. 
He restored and rehabilitated the moral conscious- 
ness as the citadel of personal life. He never 
encouraged men to put their consciences in the 
safe keeping of a religious authority or to receive 
their convictions from a sacred society. Christi- 
anity is the religion of the glorious liberty of those 
who know that only those who are led by the 
Spirit of God are sons of God. It thus promotes 
individuality, not individualism, in a community 
of spiritual personalities who are members one of 
another in Christ. 


The third point is that Christianity must ever be 
the religion of the Cross—the Cross in Jesus’ own 
life and in the life of every follower of His. Not 
only the Son of Man but every follower of the Son 
of Man is called upon ‘not to be ministered unto 
but to minister.’ If ‘Christ crucified’ is the 
beginning of Christianity, ‘to be crucified with 
Christ’ is Christianity in action. It is central in 
the whole Christian ethic that life can only be won 
by losing it. We cannot be Christians at all 
without self-sacrifice. 


The fourth point is that Christianity is the actual 
consciousness of divine sonship. Jesus is the only 


_the material and historical. 


| 
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or unique Son of God in the sense that He alone 
realized the fullness of divine sonship. But it is 
God’s purpose that we should strive toward the 
goal of sonship like Christ’s. This filial conscious- 
ness rests upon the essential unity of God and man, 
an idea which is denied in ancient dualisms and 
Barthian neo-Calvinism. 


The fifth point is that Christianity is in its 
essential expression Christ-likeness. Essential 
Christianity must concentrate on character as did 
Jesus. The sure marks of that vital Christianity 
which is Christ-likeness are not credal allegiances 
or forms of worship but lives transformed and 
informed by the Spirit of Christ. Not the con- 
formity of sheer imitation or literal obedience but 
of a moral spontaneity turning to One who has the 
words of eternal life. 


The sixth point is that our divine sonship ex- 
pressed in Christ-likeness is realized in a progressive 
oneness with Christ. It is not only that God was 
and is in Christ, but that Christ is in us and we in 
Christ. Jesus’ greatness and uniqueness do not, 
either in His own view or in St. Paul’s, separate 
the Christian from Christ. If the creeds avoid 
saying of Christ anything that can be said of the 
Christian, then the creeds are so far not Pauline. 
It was Paul’s central experience that he was in 
Christ and Christ in him. 


The last point is that although Christianity is an 


historical religion, it is not based on history. A _ 


living faith rests only in union with the living God. 
While our present religious experience has been 
historically mediated, it is none the less our experi- 
ence, not the experience of our predecessors in 
religion. The spiritual and timeless world in which 
religion lives and moves is revealed in the material 
and historical, but does not derive its being from 
Considered historically 
Christianity was and is; but religiously considered 
Christianity is. History may be the outward means 
of our entry into the secret place of the Most High, 
but in that region only is essential Christianity. 


| 
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In his extraordinarily able book, Preface to 
Faith (reviewed under ‘ Literature’ last month) 
(Allen and Unwin; 6s. net), Professor Louis 
Arnaud Retr, D.Litt., has a chapter which is at 
the same time suggestive and distinctly relevant to 
the present situation. It is on ‘ Christianity and 
Morals.’ Christianity has in the past, he says, and 
in our own times suffered from two contrary mis- 
interpretations. One he calls the ‘ vertical’ error, 
the other the ‘ horizontal.’ The vertical, which he 
only mentions, is the tendency to stress religion at 
the expense of morals, to extol the ‘ other’ world 
above this one. 


The opposite error is thinking that Christianity 
consists of a number of moral principles or precepts, 
and that the chief benefit of Christianity is that it 
encourages people to live decent lives—in other 
words that Christianity is important because it is 
humanitarian. But this is to confuse the effects of 
Christianity with its essence, and to fail to under- 
stand that Christianity preaches, not a meliorism 
which can only be relative, but the absolute value 
and the absolute obligation of love. Humanitarian 
Christian virtues are like fruits which can be 
enjoyed only for a time if they are cut off from the 
tree. Sooner or later the fruit grows woody and 
withers, and we have to return to the living tree for 
more. 

The source from which Christian morality origin- 
ally sprang was the inspiration of the person, the 
life and the death of Jesus, who revealed the perfect 
love of a ‘Father in Heaven.’ The strange and 
paradoxical moral sayings of Jesus are a partial 
expression of this religious reality. Only a full 
recognition of the absolute, the unconditional, the 
perfectionist demands implied in these sayings can 
yield any proper understanding of the meaning of 
Christian morality. 


The source of Christian morality, then, is purely 
religious. In Christianity, belief in the transcendent 
implications of love revealed in the Incarnation of 
Christ may not only transform the moral life but 
may also give to it a meaning and a largeness of 
setting which it could not otherwise possess. Yet, 
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on the other hand, while Christian religious belief 
reinforces morality, it also creates a tension which 
makes moral life seem more difficult than ever, 
makes it even in one sense impossible. The ideal 
which, on the Christian view, is realized in the 
perfect will of God is an absolute ideal that tran- 
scends the powers of any relative and finite being. 


On the one hand the ideal demands to be expressed 
in human character and action, and on the other 
hand it never can be. And that not only by reason 
of the obvious fact of our self-will which insists on 
going its own way, but also because of the fact of 
our finitude. There is thus a kind of paradox in 
religious morality which is central to it. It produces 
a state of mind in which there is both inspiration 
and something like despair. 


The most obvious instances of this difficult and 
radical paradox are the sayings in the Sermon on 
the Mount. There are three different ways in which 
these are regarded. (1) Sometimes it is said that 
they represent a code of duties which might be 
obligatory in heaven, but that they do not apply to 
the present workaday world. (2) Or it is thought 
that it would be good to put them into practice 
here, yet they set too high a standard for ordinary 
human nature. Perhaps it is good that there should 
be people among us who will never resist evil and 
give away freely to any one who asks. But it is 
much too severe a demand for most of us. (3) Or 
it is sometimes felt, not merely that a good deal of 
the Sermon on the Mount is ‘impossible’ in the 
above sense, but that it is impossible morally. It is 
not only difficult to turn the other cheek ; it is 
wrong. It would be making the world a too pleasant 
place for bullies, swindlers, spongers, and national 
megalomaniacs. 

Well, what are we to say about this? Dr. REID 
(who, by the way, is a Professor of Philosophy) 
points out, first, that Jesus makes no attempt to 
set forth a philosophical or theological system of 
morals. He speaks rather as a prophet or a poet 
uttering principles in parable form. Philosophy is 
not written to move, but to assert, to question, to 
analyse, to synthesize. The parable, the poetic 
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utterance—these are spoken from the heart and 
appeal to the heart. They convey their content 
through the living form of the illustration. 


Further, the parables of Jesus were the expression 
of His character and life. It is through them that 
we largely gain our impression of the personality of 
Jesus. Only through the understanding and love of 
the personality of Jesus can we properly realize the 
unity of His teaching as a whole throughout the 
sayings, and without realizing the unity of the 
teaching we are bound to misunderstand it. It is 
not as abstract utterances that the sayings count, 
nor even as poetic paradoxes. It is the personality 
of Jesus embodying the principles and expressing 
them in deeds and words, which moves us, through 
love, to the understanding of the principles, and 
which fuses their manyness into one gospel. 


Further we must distinguish between moral 
principles and moral rules. A law, or rule, is always 
relative to concrete circumstances, and it must be 
possible. So far as morality is a matter of codes or 
laws, it varies from time to time and from place to 
place. And if a law were not possible of fulfilment, 
if it were not workable, it could not endure. An 
absolute law of asceticism would be valueless. But 
a principle is not relative, does not arise out of | 
particular conditions. It is absolute, and represents | 
an ideal which is apprehended as being absolutely | 
valid. And if we attempt to make a law or a rule 
out of a principle we are trying to make absolute | 
what is only relative. 


Now the Sermon on the Mount is not that utter- | 
ance of rules which to the superficial eye it may seem | 
to be. It contains vivid, concrete and pictorial | 
exemplifications of certain general principles, and | 
the moral difficulties which have arisen in its inter- / 
pretation are due to the attempt to make these | 
exemplifications of principle (poetically and para- 
doxically expressed) into absolute rules to be 
obeyed in all circumstances. The prime principle of | 
Jesus is, ‘ Be ye perfect even as your father in heaven | 
is perfect.’ The ideal of human life is nothing less | 
than the completest possible expression of the love 
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of God. But this, though it is not a rule or law, but 
a principle, is also a command, an absolute com- 
mand. And if it seems irrational to ask what is 
‘impossible’ for human nature, it should be realized 
that the vision of an ‘ impossible’ ideal will be a 
constant inspiration which can transform petty 
lives. 


What has been said applies to the injunction 
which above all the others has aroused controversy, 
that of non-resistance. The chief difficulty about 
this is not that it is extremely difficult, but that 
most of us cannot believe that it would be a good 
rule to act upon. Speaking generally, it does not 
appear that it would be morally desirable to make 
an absolute rule of non-resistance. What the 
principle does bring out is the value of an attitude 
of mind which sees that love is of infinitely greater 
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value than the use of force. And there are occasions 
on which this principle should be asserted at all 
costs. But the occasions are individual occasions, 
to be judged by the individual who has seen the 
vision and knows the circumstances. And we must 
not turn a principle into a law. 


To sum up. The teaching of Jesus is not a set of 
rules, but consists of the principles which were 
expressed concretely by Jesus in His life and in 
His teachings, and which through these come to 
be understood. Christian living is the assimilation 
of the principles—an assimilation largely induced 
by contact with the personality of Jesus—and 
a re-expression of them in ways appropriate to 
the individual circumstances of place and time. 
Christian living is thus never stereotyped. It is 
individual and it is creative. 


The Righteousness of Fabveb. 


By Principat W. F. Lorruousr, D.D., HanpswortH CoLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


I PROPOSE in this paper to consider the meaning or 
meanings of the term ‘ the righteousness of Jahveh, 
and its relation to the righteousness of men. In a 
second paper I hope to set beside this what is in- 
volved in the Pauline conception of the righteousness 
of God. In dealing with a term of wide religious use 
like Sedakah, the Hebrew word generally translated 
* Righteousness,’ we must beware of attempting to 
assign to it any one English equivalent; to say 
simply that it means justice or righteousness. 
Philologists are aware that there is no word in any 
language, the frontiers of whose territory precisely 
coincide with those of any one word in another 
language. All words which are worth study have 
had a long history, every stage of which has left its 
mark on what we call the meaning of the word. 
This is especially true of the group dikaiosune, 
justice, right, Recht, Gerechtigkeit. Justice and la 
Justice do not even mean the same thing. 

All this demands a certain degree of caution that 
is sometimes forgotten. Most students of the Old 
Testament have been brought up on the classics. 
They were familiar with the views of Plato and 


Aristotle on dikaiosune before they thought of the 
Hebrew Sedakah, as it is found in Isaiah or Job. 
Further, we instinctively think of justice as retri- 
butive or distributive ; and with our knowledge of 
our own legal systems and the relation of the judge 
to the plaintiff and the accused, it is difficult not 
to breathe the atmosphere of a law-court in London 
or Berlin, when we are standing at the city-gate of 
Hebron or Samaria. 

Nor can we gain much help, in dealing with the 
Hebrew word, from etymology. The root sdk, in 
the cognate languages, is said to signify telling the 
truth (Arab.), to be excellent (Sab.), to be true or 
righteous (Ethiop.), and so on. Saduk, in the Tel- 
el-Amarna letters, means innocent. All that we can 
do, when we turn to the Old Testament writings, is 
to collect the outstanding instances, attempt to 
classify them, and ask what meaning best suits 
the different classes. Knowing something of the 
adventures that befall important words in the 
course of their existence, we shall be slow to expect 
a single meaning; yet to look for a more or less 

1Cf. C. H. Dodd, Romans, 60. 
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definite idea under several meanings is not generally 
felt to be unreasonable. 

It may be noted in passing that the two cognate 
nouns, sedek and sedakah, are unevenly distributed 
in the Old Testament. They occur most frequently 
in Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, and Isaiah (1 and 
2); then in the other Prophets; outside them in 
the Torah (twenty-four times), oftenest in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy; in the former Prophets only 
eleven times, fourteen times in the rest of the Keth- 
ubim. Curiously enough the phrase sedek Jahveh 
never occurs, and sidkath Jahveh only once. An 
obvious division, to start with, is into the three 
classes (a) where the words are used by themselves, 
(b) where they are used with suffixes relating to 
man, and (c) with suffixes relating to Jahveh. The 
first class is by far the largest, and seems to include 
the meanings of honesty, virtue, piety, good conduct, 
and freedom from guilt. Several of the texts in the 
second class fall rather strangely on modern ears. 
The speaker does not simply claim or disavow the 
possession of moral qualities ; his sedakah is some- 
thing of which Jahveh takes note, or which Jahveh 
gives or restores (1 S 26%3; ‘ he will restore to each 
his sedakah’ ; cf. Job 33° Ts 5417). A man may 
maintain or plead it against another, even against 
Jahveh himself; and though, in Ezekiel’s famous 
discourse, the goodness or righteousness of a life- 
time cannot compensate for one evil act, men can 
hope that their righteousness will be brought forth 
by Jahveh (Ezk 1874, Jer 511°). Jahveh’s own 
righteousness is as enduring as himself ; he manifests 
it, declares it, makes it his motive ; exhibitions of 
his saving power are his righteous acts ; and he will 
show mercy to men, sometimes for the sake of his 
own righteousness, sometimes of theirs. 

What, then, lies behind the words so used ? ‘ Con- 
duct that is morally approved’ may go some way, 
just as ‘ righteous’ will serve up to a point. Fuerst 
in his Concordance suggests ‘ probus in act and 
thought and word, in accordance with a recognized 
standard.’ But this does not take us very far. 
What is emphasized in man’s righteousness is not 
so much his conduct as the character or standing 
which that conduct gives him. You do not maintain 
or establish or plead an act or a series of acts, but a 
character. The term ‘ forensic’ is often called in to 
assist. ‘The primary conception in the idea is 
forensic, a product of the primitive court of justice’ 
(H. W. Robinson, Religious Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment, 168 ; but see also 167). ‘The Hebrew words 
from the root sdk are fundamentally forensic in 
sense.’ Is righteousness then conformity to an 
outward standard or law, or to conscience and the 
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revealed or unrevealed will of Jahveh? Is it a 
means to an end, or is it spoiled, like obedience to 
Kant’s categorical imperative, if it is pursued for 
anything but itself? Is it recognizable by others, 
or must the righteous man, like Plato’s dzkaios, 
choose between being and seeming righteous? To 
listen to a conversation between Plato and the 
author of Job would be of considerable interest. 

Next, how shall we apply the term to Jahveh, 
the supreme? If it means conformity to custom, 
law, or standard, to what standard or norm does 
Jahveh conform ? What are the laws before which 
he is to be pronounced innocent ? And if sedakah 
stands for certain virtues, can we, as Aristotle asked 
about his god, credit Jahveh with being chaste or 
honest or truthful ? When we are told that Jahveh 
keeps his truth for ever, are we to suppose that 
what is meant is that while others may tell lies, 
Jahveh never will? Such virtues are admirable 
between man and man ; but unmeaning in one who 
is sut generis. Must we then conclude that sedakah 
is one thing in man, another in Jahveh? Or will 
the term forensic bring some assistance here? The 
term itself is vague. Volz has put it briefly: 
‘ Sedakah is that conformity to standard with which, 
we are concerned in a court of law ; it is that aspect 
of goodness which is proper to the law-court ; it is 
forensic.’ Presumably it is the mark of the conduct 
or the character of the accused person which will 
secure his acquittal, for that is what is important in 
the law-court ; acquittal is the cause, but it may 
also be the consequence of sedakah. On the other 
hand, the judge too will need to show sedakah. He 
must be an honest man, and the law an honest 
law ; an important consideration in the Orient. If 
the judge is unrighteous, the innocent man, like 
Sophocles’ Antigone, can only appeal to something 
higher than the law and the law-court—something, 
as it would seem, ultra-forensic. The righteous 
judge, that is to say, is the judge who gives his 
verdict according to the recognized law, or, when 
there is no law that covers the case, according to 
what we call ‘ equity,’ and he must not take bribes 
or show partiality (‘ accept people’s faces’). Hence, 
the sedakah of Jahveh, ideally the Judge of all men, 
would seem to be a sublime impartiality, acquitting 
the innocent, but punishing the guilty to the last 
farthing, ack never condoning crime. 

Now this forensic conception of righteousness un- 
doubtedly fits a certain number of passages in the 
Old Testament, as it has certainly coloured a great 
deal of Christian theological thought. The unjust 
judge, refusing to avenge the helpless widow before 
him of her adversary, was a nightmare to haunt the 
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imagination of the humble poor, in ancient Palestine 
as in modern India. But it is doubtful whether 
the word ‘forensic’ helps us much even here. It 
suggests, first, the judge in a modern European 
court and not the arbitrator at the city-gate. The 
Hebrew judge or cadi had no body of common law 
and few traditions of equity to guide him. What 
was looked for from him was, if not Absalom’s 
demagogic goodwill, Solomon’s impartial good 
sense. The Hebrew mind was not really forensic 
at all. Secondly, it still leaves the sedakah of 
Jahveh different from that of man. The sedakah of 
the plaintiff in the forensic sense means that what- 
ever his general character, he has been wronged ; 
of the accused, that he has not broken the law ; 
neither has anything to do with the sedakah of the 
judge, impartiality and the refusal to take bribes. 


» But thirdly, it limits very severely the sedakah of 


Jahveh. Is Jahveh’s sedakah no more than a 
refusal to take bribes or ‘ accept faces’ or acquit 
a wrong-doer or punish an innocent man? ‘The 
perfect witness of all-judging Jove’ might minister 
confidence to the suppliant ; would it suggest the 
splendour of the mountains or the radiance of the 
dawn ? 

Moreover, it would seem to be inconsistent with 
at least some of the uses of the Hiphil of the verb. 
The judge cannot make the accused person innocent ; 
he can only pronounce him to be innocent when 
he is so already. ‘ Acquit’ may be the meaning, 
though it is not the only possible meaning, in 
Dt 251, Pr 17, Is 578, etc. ; but is there not more 
than mere acquittal in 2 S 154? And what shall 
we say of Jahveh’s treatment of his servant, 
Is 508, ‘ near is he that justifieth me,’ or Dn 12°, 
“justifying the many,’ or Is 5344? Further, to 
make the forensic aspect of sedakah central is to 
emphasize the impersonality of the judge. He is 
there to pronounce sentence and nothing more. 
He must feel no emotion, and, as the judge, he has 
nothing further to do with the accused. But 
Jahveh is never impersonal. He is just what the 
good ju ge, according to our forensic standards, is 
not. He is an ’el kanna; he reacts strongly, both 

in love and hate. Indeed, when the metaphor of 
the law-court is actually worked out in the char- 
acteristic Old Testament passages, he is the plaintiff, 
eager and passionate,.or he is the accused who 
defends himself with equal vigour. 

And finally, what of the combination of sedakah 
with the word for salvation, yeshu‘ah? The instances 
are rare but significant. In Jg 54, the ‘ righteous 
acts’ are certainly the ‘ delivering acts’ of Jahveh. 
The same thing is also clear in Is 45% 21 518 631; 
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also surely in what is implied in Ps 62!% and 1304. 
Here, to quote Marti’s words : 
has anything to do with a norm, it is the norm of 
his own essential being. He has chosen Israel for 
salvation, and he must in self-consistency carry 
out his plan.’ 

Whether this last is an adequate account of 
Jahveh’s sedakah, is not here insisted on; but it 
will serve to remind us that the forensic or legal 
conception will not take us all the way. And if 
the legal meaning came e first, it is difficult to see how 
the non-legal could be developed from it. The 
truth would appear to be that the sedakah of Jahveh 
is not essentially a formal pronouncement of 
approval or disapproval. It is often a vehement 
siding with good against evil. This involves ‘ he 
is right’ or ‘he is wrong.’ But it involves also the 
community with whom the accused is to be set 
right, or the enemies from whom he is to be rescued. 
Instead of the judge, we are dealing with the 
champion, the deliverer. 

o the Hebrew, “it was not the verdict that was 
of special importance ; it was that Jahveh himself 
was on the side of the accused or the plaintiff. 
{his comparative unimportance of the verdict will 
be borne out if we reflect that to the Hebrew the 
word Torah, which we naturally translate Law, did 
not suggest the law-court at all, nor the judge 
seated there. To us, law is a matter of statutes, 
passed by an acknowledged authority, to be obeyed 
on pain of fine, imprisonment, or even death. 
We may not approve of them ; we may agitate for 
their alteration or repeal; but while they are 
there we have to accord them at least an external 
submission. The attitude of the heart matters 
nothing. It is hard to dismiss from our minds such 
a familiar conception. But it has nothing to do 
with the Torah. The Torah is a body-of directions 
given by Jahveh for the fulfilment of his will and 
to secure reinstatement in his favour after dis- 
obedience, voluntary or involuntary. Much of this 
Torah is not law in our Western sense at all. How 
can there be a law against coveting or in favour 
of loving our neighbour? In the case of the ritual 
Torah there can be no question of a legal trial ; 
our hearts tell us when we have been disobedient 
and must make confession and offer the due sacrifice. 
In social and civic life, where miscarriages of justice 
are sO Many, a man may well contrast the integrity 
of Jahveh with the injustice of earthly judges ; 


“If Jahveh’s sedakah v 
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but when I think of my own righteousness or un- ° 


righteousness in the moral sphere, or in terms of 
the sedakah of Jahveh, I am more than a prisoner 
at the bar. It is a personal matter. What concerns 
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me is what I have thought of Jahveh and have 
done to him ; and what he thinks of me and will 
do to me. ‘ He has showed thee, O man, what is 
good.’ And if man refuses, and acts on his own 
idea of what is good, he has something more than 
the law-court and the bench to dread. 

If, then, the forensic element grows more difficult 
to maintain, can we put anything into its place? 
And if we can, will it help us to find a conception 
of righteousness that we can predicate both of 
Jahveh and of men? Here we must remember 
that Jahveh, the giver of Torah, is also the restorer 
of his people. From the days when Israel learnt 
to look back to the Red Sea, Jahveh was the 
deliverer. And from the days of the Prophets, he 
was not only the deliverer from external foes; he 
was the restorer of the penitent heart. The whole 
elaborate law of sacrifice is simply the means for 
restoring the communion that has been broken by 
some ritual or moral misdemeanour or offence. The 
theme of the Prophets is ‘return and I will heal 
you. ‘He is a righteous God and a Saviour.’ 
‘ The antithesis, says A. B. Davidson, ‘ with which 
in dogmatics we are familiar, is a righteous God 
and yet a Saviour. The Old Testament puts 
it differently; a righteous God and therefore 
a Saviour.’1 All His redemptive operations are 
performed in the sphere of this sedakah (cf. Is 42° 
4528). In this connexion we must remember that 
it is not the evil-doer that is punished so much as 
the unrepentant ; not to punish the unrepentant, 
indeed, would be to encourage vice; hence, the 
penalty inflicted on the rebellious is itself an act 
of mercy and protection for the weak and innocent. 
To leave these unprotected would be an offence 
against both justice and mercy. The anger against 
sin as that which touches Jahveh, so to speak, on 
the raw, described in the burning words of Hosea, 
lives side by side with that passionate desire to for- 
give which in Hosea finds its tenderest expression. 


1On the parallel antithesis in the N.T., see Sanday 
and Headlam, Romans, 91. We may perhaps see an 
illustration in the difficult passage, Ps 514 (‘ that thou 
mayest be justified,’ etc.). As both Baethgen and 
Gunkel point out, the justification of Jahveh cannot 
result from the penitent’s sin against him, but from 
his confession. But how? Is confession needed before 
a sentence can be just ? Yet it is needed so that the 
judge, in giving his sentence (‘when thou judgest ’) 
may be able to show the righteousness that forgives and 
saves and puts the sinner in the right with him. Cf. 
Ps. Sol 8767 (‘ thou art the God of righteousness that 
judgest Israel through chastisement ; turn thy com- 
passion again to me’) and Pr. Man™"-. This at least 
seems to be St. Paul’s reading of the passage, Ro 3°. 
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Righteousness then emerges as less concerned j 
with the formal or legal than with the personal. 
It is not the act which must be punished that is the 
concern of Jahveh’s sedakah; it is the person who 
must by all possible means be put right. This will 
be clearer if we turn to the conception of the 
covenant, mentioned comparatively rarely in the 
Old Testament, but underlying all Jahveh’s attitude 
to Israel ; the mutual personal compact and under- 
standing, as between God and people, father and 
child, husband and wife. Carried into the sphere 4 
of religion, it is of course paradoxical. The people 
have no rights against Jahveh; yet Jahveh gives 
them rights. Each can claim something from the 
other. And, more paradoxical still, when Israel 
has broken the covenant, and felt the inescapable 
consequences, Jahveh sets himself to re-establish 
the bond and write a new covenant on the heart 
(Jer 3158). As Skinner has said (Prophecy and 
Religion, 333): ‘It may be but one aspect of the 
perfect religion that is set forth in these great words 
of Jeremiah, its inwardness; but that aspect is 
fundamental.’ Jahveh does not accomplish this in 
spite of his sedakah, but because of it. It is ‘on- 
cerned merely with the breach of come Ti bit with 
sin, personal — estrangement. _ ‘This is not merely 
something to be punished by the suffering of a 
person pronounced to be guilty ; punishment alone 
can never satisfy any but the revengeful. It is 
to be got rid of, carried or driven away. What 
Jahveh desires, and what he maintains and re- 
stores, is the mutual trust and love (hesed is the 
beautiful Old Testament word) the fulfilling of the 
terms of the compact between himself and Israel. 
‘They shall be to me for a people, and I will 
be to them for a God, ‘a father’ (Ezk 377’; 
ef. Jer 31°): 

Side by side with shub, turn, we always hear 
ashib, I will turn them. Such a purpose is the fulfil- 
ment, not the defiance, of Jahveh’s law and of 
Jahveh’s sedakah. He is always in the right him- 
self ; true to his position and its claims and duties ; 
and because he is thus in the right, he must design, 
and even labour like a woman in her pangs, to put 
others in the right with him. The importance of 
the Covenant was emphasized by Eichrodt (Theol. 
des A.T. [1933]) and reappears in the latest work 
dealing with righteousness in the Old Testament 
(Hempel’s Das Ethos des A.T., 1938); Jahveh’s 
righteousness is bound up with his covenant and | 
therefore becomes the same as his salvation, thus | 
exhibiting a parallel to righteousness in man, which 
is first honesty and law-abidingness and then passes | 
into ‘ caritative loving-kindness.’ ‘ Righteousness, ' 
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like truthfulness and reliability, springs from the 
fact that God and people are bound together and 
form the concrete historical conditions of their 
relation with one another’ (p. 156). Schrenk, in 
Kittel’s Theological Dictionary, ii. 197, who cautions 
us against giving up the judicial aspect of righteous- 
ness in the Old Testament, lays it down that God’s 
righteousness is primarily an activity bound up 
with the covenant. Both thé forensic and the re- 


demptive meanings must be understood in terms 


of this relation. 

The Saddtk, says Marti roundly, is he who is in the 
right. But Jahveh is he who puts men in the right. 
To say this is to pass from the city-gate to the Valley 
of Achor. But it is also to find the answer to the 
two questions which we previously asked: How 
can righteousness be the same thing in man and in 
God, if it is man’s to keep the law and God’s to 
pronounce the verdict ? And, how can Sedakah be 
one and the same thing in Jahveh, if it is the work 
of that sedakah now to condemn and now to acquit ? 
If sedakah is m more than ae ifi it means being on 


how it must Fee thing for both parties, 
even when one party is man and the other God. The 
obligations imposed by these relations must and will 
be different, in parent and child, king and subject ; 
but the attitude to the relations will be the same 
in n each. Man is righteous when vem maintains and 
to_mi “and he is 
pronounced righteous when that aesireé is recognized.t 
Thus, man can justify God as God can justify man. 
And if the essence of Jahveh’s sedakah is the resolve 
to make these right personal relations between 
himself and man secure, we can see how it finds its 
consummation in restoration. It does not exclude, 
it involves, the strongest reaction against disobedi- 


ence and infidelity ; er change of 
conduct that will satisfy this divine righteousness, 


but a change of heart. This change is what the 
greater. Prophets in insist on; yet not they alone. 
It can be found in the Writings and the Law. But 
when the sinner so returns, he can be pronounced 
righteous. He is righteous, in the right. His 
justification is the announcement of an event in 

1Cf. the curious passage in Gn 38%6, where Judah 
confesses that Tamar, the harlot, is more ‘ righteous,’ 
more in the right, than himself. 
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which Jahveh’s sedakah has found its full mani- 
festation. 

Thus the sedakah of Jahveh is not something 
that is less than moral, but more. It is not the 
straightforwardness and reliability of the Yashar, 
nor the kindliness and good temper of the Tod. 
At its best and fullest, and even in its cruder uses, 
it is the loyalty to all that makes human intercourse 
clean and sweet, and that keeps religion pure and 
undefiled. It is equally at home in the market- 
place, the law-court, and the shrine of the temple. 
Like emeth and kodesh, it dwells in God; it is 
demanded of man ; it is bestowed on man. Jeremiah 
gives: to 0 Jahveh himself the name of Sidkenu, Chr 
being in the right with God; and, in so doing, 
anticipates the language of 1 Co aso. c Christ Jesus, 
who was _made_ unto us wisdom from God and 
righteousness and sanctification and redemption.’ 


The modern lexicographical study of the words 
derived from the root SDK was begun by E. 
Kautsch (The Derivatives of the stem SDQ in Old 
Testament Usage), a lecture delivered at Tiibingen in 
1881. Kautsch comments on the difficultv of 
arriving at the original (physical ?) meaning ; but 
finds underlying nearly all the meanings of the 
words, whether applied to man or to God—analysed 
and distinguished with great care—the general idea 
of conformity to a norm; 
forensic, he says, but it must be distinguished from 
the ethical, and it finds its special significance in 
loyalty to the Covenant, or, more generally, to 
one’s neighbour, with all that is naturally expected 
in such a relation. Hence, the parallels, especially 
in 2 Isaiah and Psalms, with truth, mercy, salvation. 
A very full discussion of Kautsch will be found in 
W. Eichrodt (Theologie des A.T., 1.1933). He quotes 
Cremer’s criticism of Kautsch (1899); something 
more human, he says, is needed than ‘ norm’ 
justitia salutifera; but he emphasizes the mutual 
relations of members of a community, and more 
particularly of such relations when embodied in the 
Covenant, which Israel only learnt to appreciate 
when it seemed lost in the Exile. In his full and 
valuable commentary on 2 Isaiah (1932), Volz gets 
tid of sedakah whenever he can from the text, and 
is content to regard it merely as a ‘synonym’ of 
salvation, yeshu‘ah. 


this may imply the ~- 
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Problems of Corday, 


VIII. The Ministry of Women in the Church. 


By Dr. A. MauDE RoyDEN, SEVENOAKS, KENT. 


THE importance to Christian theology of the 
Ministry of Women is not realized by most people, 
and by no one, I believe, can it be forecast. It is 
as unpredictable as that of any great nation which, 
becoming Christian, will proceed to make its con- 
tribution to Christian thought. We can guess 
that the contribution of Christian India will be in 
the realm of the purely spiritual, and of China in 
the more practical matters of life, but that is as 
far as we can go. We are almost equally in the 
dark about the contribution yet to be made by 
women. 

For this reason it is of great importance that the 
Ministry of Women should not be restricted to 
narrow channels: it is equally necessary that they 
should be free to develop it along their own lines. 

Hitherto women have only been used by the 
Church in very subordinate positions, with little 
training, wretched salaries and severely limited 
responsibilities. Human beings do not easily 
achieve originality of thought in these conditions. 
Our thinking is generally as narrow as our lives, 
and the knowledge that subordination must always 
be the woman’s lot, however fit she may be for 
responsibility and initiative, has an often quite 
unconsciously depressing effect on her development. 
This is true even when—or most of all when—she 
accepts external limitations as proper to her sex. 

It is curious to find how deeply the sense of the 
inferiority of women has penetrated. I remember 
reading an account of a service at which a large 
church had been crowded to hear a certain bishop 
preach. His lordship afterwards remarked that 
the congregation had consisted almost entirely of 
women and that this was ‘the most depressing 
sight I have ever seen.” Had the congregation 
consisted ‘ almost entirely of men,’ his comment 
would surely have been that he had never seen ‘a 
more inspiring sight’? Is it wonderful that 
women of self-respect and intelligence are more 
and more alienated from organized religion ?_ This 
constant depreciation of their personalities—even 
of their souls, for every woman in that ‘ depressing’ 
congregation had one soul and none of the men 
had. more—becomes intolerable. 

The wife of a bishop known to me devoted much 
time and energy to obtaining better conditions for 


women church workers. She did not ask for their 
ordination and, in fact, disapproved of any such 
claim; but she did ask for a reasonable salary, 
some degree of responsibility, and so forth. She had 
little success, and told me ruefully that when, in 
despair, she pointed out that the clergy could not 
expect women with a university education or with 
much independence of character to offer themselves 
for the work in such circumstances, she realized 
that this type of woman was not wanted ! 

The circle is a vicious one. The conditions do not 
appeal to the right kind of woman, and the exist- 
ence of the wrong kind of woman justifies the 
clergy in regarding women as a whole as very 
inferior to men, and in perpetuating the bad con- 
ditions laid upon them. 

The difficulty is only increased by the fact that 
work, above all religious work, should be regarded 
as a vocation, and that this makes it exceedingly 
difficult for those who are in every sense ‘ the right 
kind of woman’ to press their claims, or to resent 
injustices as they would in any secular career. 
There seems to be no course open to them but to 
endure limitations which they know to be hampering 
their usefulness or to seek to serve God in some 
other sphere. 

Yet women are really and urgently needed to 
serve, not only other women—though this is reason 
enough for a better use of their ministry—but also 
men. My own experience has convinced me of 
this. There are women in need of advice who are 
temperamentally unable to forget the sex of the 
priest or minister they are talking to, and these 
women will suffer quite unnecessarily from being 
compelled to go to men in confession or for counsel, 
especially on matters connected with sex. On the 
other hand, there are women who are not so sex- 
conscious but who have heard too much of the 
folly of women who surround the clergy with un- 
desired attentions, or make pretext of a ‘ spiritual 
difficulty’ to demand frequent and superfluous 
talks with them. For both these reasons many 
women will not ask the help of men but will willingly 
ask that of women, and ought to have it. 

There are, however, times when a woman may 
need the help and the point of view of a man, and 
this she can have, even though she is hampered 
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by the fear that she may be suspected of being 
folle de la sacristie. On the other hand, there 
are equally times when men need the help and the 
point of view of a woman, and this is not at all so 
easy for them to get. The matter may be, and 
very often is, one on which a man does not want 
either to give himself away to some one he knows 
well, or to give some one else away. He wants an 
adviser who is impersonal so far as he and any one 
involved in his difficulty are concerned. How is he 
to find such a woman, unless there are women 
ordained by the Church to such a pastoral or 
priestly ministry ? He may be fortunate enough 
to have knowledge of one but, as I have pointed 
out, it may often be necessary to have some one 
definitely outside his circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance, and then it is not easy to see how he can 
find her. 

My own experience has been both that there are 
many women who much prefer a woman confessor 
or adviser, and that there are men who sometimes 
need the advice of a woman personally unknown 
to them. I think probably every one has sometimes 
received confidences from people whose choice of 
an adviser has been directed by this need for an 
incognito. Men have come to me, during my 
ministry at the City Temple and at the Guildhouse, 
who were only passing through London—passing 
through England perhaps, to seek some other 
country—and who could therefore ask me quite 
freely for advice, knowing that they could not, 
even by accident, be giving away anybody else. 
Such men, however, had the opportunity of forming 
at least a rough judgment of me and my fitness for 
their confidence, by hearing me preach, reading my 
books, or knowing what other people said of me. 
How can they otherwise find the adviser they are 
looking for, unless the Church will vouch for women 
ministers ? And moreover train them for their 
work and send them forth with the grace of 
ordination ? 

It really is quite foolish to deny that the sort of 
need I have described exists. I believe that men 
who read this paper will in many cases have only 
to search their memories to realize that they would 
at certain times have been very grateful for the 
advice and help of a woman, especially in matters 
in which their lives and wishes happened to impinge 
upon the lives and wishes of women: just as I, 
and many women I know, will gladly admit that 
there have been times when we urgently needed 
the advice and help of a man, and have been deeply 
grateful if we might have it. It is folly to ignore 
the fact that this need exists in both sexes, and 
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has nothing to do with any supposed superiority 
or inferiority in one or the other. 

The constant depreciation of the powers of women 
has a wider and more disastrous effect than any I 
have yet suggested. Critics who accuse them of a 
lack of humility in asking for complete equality 
with men in all the ministries of the Church should 
realize that they do so, not with any conviction 
that they individually are qualified for the highest 
offices, but from a realization of the limiting effect 
on churchwomen as a whole of the assumption that 
it is in the nature of all women to be unfit for 
initiative, authority, and responsibility. In this 
matter, the fact that individual women have, even 
without complete freedom, made great contribu- 
tions to the Church’s theology is indeed remarkable, 
but it proves no more than that the greatest spirits 
among us have risen above all difficulties. It does 
not prove that these difficulties have not had a bad 
effect on women as a whole. 

Since, however, such great spirits have existed, 
it is deeply interesting to see along what lines 
their thought has moved. We may begin with our 
Lord’s Mother, from whom comes the substance 
of the first and second chapters of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. These chapters may be 
compared with the first chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John, the author of which, who- 
ever he may be, was at least and incontrovertibly 
a man! A comparison of these two descriptions 
of the same event—the Incarnation—is of deep 
significance. Our Lord’s Mother gives us the 
most moving and most human of all the stories of 
the coming of Jesus Christ into the world: the 
author of the Fourth Gospel proclaims the pre- 
existent Word of God made flesh, in the most 
sublime terms known to the whole Bible. Is it 
possible to deny the value of either? Are not both 
absolutely essential to Christian theology? Have 
we not here, complete in harmony but incomplete 
if either stood alone, the conception of a God who 
is both God and Man, both human and divine ? 

We do not know what the teaching of Priscilla 
was, nor shall we ever know, I suppose, whether 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was, as some scholars 
hold, the.work of a woman. We do know, how- 
ever, the mind of certain great women in the 
Church of later centuries. 

In a paper read at a recent Conference on the 
Ministry of Women, the reader? pointed out how 
deeply concerned were such great saints as Mother 
Julian of Norwich, St. Catherine of Genoa, St. 
Catherine of Siena, and St. Theresa of Spain with 

1 Marianne Turner (deaconess). 
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the mystery of the Passion of our Lord. It is not 
strange to know that the Stigmata were found 
upon St. Catherine of Siena: one might almost 
say it would have been strange if they had not 
been found, so constant and so deep was the pre- 
occupation of the saint with the sufferings—physical 
as well as spiritual—of the Lord on that awful 
Via Crucis. It would not have been surprising if 
the same outward expression of a psychological 
condition had been found in the other women I 
have named as well. But in using the words 
‘ psychological condition’ I do not, of course, mean 
a morbid or unnatural condition ; far from it. I 
mean that these women were possessed with the 
mystery and glory of a suffering which they and 
all believing Christians hold to be the greatest in 
the world, and that this possessed their minds in a 
way that could well have made its print upon 
their bodies, as in the case of St. Francis and of 
one of themselves. 

This deep concern, Miss Turner went on to say, 
was with suffering, but with redemptive suffering. 
Even in its intensity it was not morbid. The 
Passion was one with the Resurrection, Good Friday 
with Easter Sunday. 

This conception one sees at once to be of the very 
stuff of a woman’s mind. The essentially womanly 
love is mother’s love, and this is realized in a suffer- 
ing which is the gate of life. ‘A woman when she 
is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come : 
but as soon as she is delivered of the child, she 
remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a 
man is born into the world.’! Rittelmeyer points 
out the nobility of a love like this. It is not personal 
or possessive. The mother does not rejoice because 
her child is born into her home, but that a human 
being is born into the world. To this end she is 
dedicated, for this purpose her body is used and 
suffers. She descends into the valley of death 
that she may bring from thence life. 

We emphasize too much the interest of women 
in persons, and are inclined to make it almost a 
virtue in them—or at most a very lovable weakness— 
that they are uninterested in impersonal matters. 
It is (I believe, but how greatly I shrink from 
generalizations about the sexes !) true that women 
are commonly more interested in people than in 
things. I remember, when I was a student at 
Oxford, the Principal of my college, Miss Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, told me that, as she made her solitary 
walk in the park every day, scraps of the conversa- 
tion of the passers-by floated to her ears: the 
women were always speaking about people— he’ 

1 Jn 164. 
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and ‘she’—and the men about money. On a 
comparison perhaps the women did not come off 
too badly? But talk about people can be as 
vulgar and as superficial as talk about money, and 
often is. If women are more concerned with people 
than with things, they should not be concerned 
with them in so personal a way as to make the 
persons themselves seem small and futile. It is in 
this way that the lower level of intelligence, so 
glibly expected of women by the world in general, 
reacts disastrously on Christian ideas. There is no 
point at which this is more true than this one of 
maternal love. One can contrast Rittelmeyer’s 
noble comment on our Lord’s nobler words with 
the complacent remark of many a young mother 
pluming herself on her achievement, ‘I did so 
want to have some one of my very own.’ Friedrich 
Rittelmeyer says of her joy that it is ‘not the 
egoistic joy, her son, but more, joy in humanity, 
that a man is born into the world. All hardships, 
all sufferings, are only birth-pangs, and nothing 
else: the man must be born.’? One can foresee 
the disastrous result of a more possessive love, in 
mother and child alike. Men have been poor 
teachers in this respect, and criticism has been 
both wanting in the past and stupid at the present 
time. A mother is not lifted to a higher level by 
mere scolding: she wants the inspiration of a 
nobler way of thinking. ‘ As soon as she is delivered 
of the child she remembers no more the anguish, 
for’ joy that a man is born into the world. If 
this were truly put before all parents, a world of 
tragedies would not happen. Modern psychologists 
have seemed sometimes to argue that the child 
who has no parents at all is the fortunate one! 
This is a reductio ad absurdum, but every one who 
is alive to the problems of the modern world is 
aware of the really crushing difficulties sometimes 
created for the young by the possessiveness which 
is a caricature of true maternal love, and is (spiritu- 
ally) death rather than life to the son or daughter. 
It is almost incredibly cruel sometimes, and all the 
more difficult to overcome because women have 
failed to rise to Christ’s ideal of motherhood and 
have been allowed to think their possessive attitude 
to their children both womanly and right. I do 
not suggest that fathers cannot be possessive, 
especially to their daughters ; but since the tempta- 
tion to the mother is the more obvious and im- 
mediate one, it is from her that the remedy should 
come. If she, in whose body the child has been 
formed, can rejoice, as Christ said, ‘that a man is 
born into the world, she will make not only of 
2 Christ as He describes Himself. 
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motherhood but of parenthood something lovelier 
than it is apt to be at present. 

It is worth a paragraph to point out that some 
daughters have resented the fact that joy is because 
‘a man is born into the world, without stopping 
to get the clear meaning of the word which is 
‘human’ and not ‘male’; so ready are women, 
so inevitably ready, to suppose some suggestion of 
inferiority. 

The Christlike conception of motherly love is that 
suffering is primarily the gate not of joy but of 
life, and only of the unselfish joy that comes from 
so great a miracle. How close is this way of think- 
ing to our Lord’s Passion ! In herself, every mother 
repeats on her small and individual scale the suffer- 
ing which is the gate of life. Hers is not the pain 
of a disease or a wound but of ‘ labour’; it is a 
warfare in which victory means not the death of 
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an enemy but the coming of a human into the 
world. 

It is therefore truly ‘natural’ that the great 
women saints have been preoccupied with the 
Passion, but always with the Passion as linked 
to the Resurrection. We shall find other contribu- 
tions made by women to Christian theology, but 
they cannot be, in every case, foreseen. It is 
necessary that women should be encouraged, not 
self-consciously to think or to preach ‘ as women’ 
but, without self-consciousness, to work out some- 
thing for themselves. No one yet knows all they 
can give for they have never had this freedom to 
give and to be themselves. It is necessary for the 
well-being of the Church of Christ that they should 
now have it, and have it equipped with all that the 
finest education and the truest scholarship can 
give them. 


Literature. 


THE JEWISH WORLD IN THE TIME OF 
JESUS. 


Tue ‘ History of Civilization’ series now includes 
a volume on The Jewish World in the Time of Jesus, 
by Professor Ch. Guignebert of Paris, translated 
into English by Professor S. H. Hooke (Kegan 
Paul; 21s. net). It follows naturally on the two 
books by Professor Lods in the same series, and 
forms a transition to Professor Guignebert’s own 
book on Jesus. It may be remarked at once that 
the translation has been done with Professor 
Hooke’s customary accuracy and brilliance, and 
that no reader would guess that it is of foreign 
origin. It is essentially the work of a cautious 
historian, who has made a special study of the 
Christian Church in its earlier centuries. He is 
concerned to give us, not only a background against 
which we can read the gospel story, but also a 
judicious estimate of the various forces which 
influenced the mind of Jesus and of His followers. 
The final conclusion, naturally, is but lightly 
adumbrated, and we must look to the author’s 
companion volume on Jesus for an adequate ex- 
position, but enough is said to indicate the lines 
along which the writer’s thought moves. It is 
difficult to summarize in brief space a work so closely 


packed with knowledge, but it is clear that the 
key to Professor Guignebert’s position is to be 
found in the word ‘ syncretism.’ He traces in out- 
line the story of Israel’s political and religious life 
down to the fall of the second Temple, and discusses 
various religious ideas imported into Judaism from 
other faiths, before giving his account of Jewish 
religion as it was in the time of Jesus, while the 
last section of the book is devoted to the Diaspora. 
Naturally, Hellenistic Jews were likely to adopt 
foreign ideas and to weave them into the general 
pattern of theit religious faith; Philo is an ad- 
mirable case in point. But Professor Guignebert 
believes that a similar process took place also in 
Palestine, manifesting itself in all groups of the 
people, but especially in such sects as the Essenes. 
At the same time, all types of Judaism maintained 
their basic ethical monotheism, and even the 
eschatological Messianism characteristic of the 
days of Jesus did not wholly destroy a deep and 
really spiritual conception of the Kingdom of God. 
It was this type of thought which Jesus exemplified, 
and He attained His unique position as the founder 
of a new religion not so much through His doctrines, 
as through His martyr death. 

Learned and brilliantly argued as it is, Professor 
Guignebert’s book does not attain to the heights 
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of its predecessors, the two books by Professor 
Lods. The Old Testament section occasionally 
strikes a note which jars on the normal Old Testa- 
ment student. The estimate of Palestinian Judaism 
is based too much on a priori reasoning; the 
author does not see how the Jews could have kept 
their religion free from foreign admixture, and we 
feel that much of his reasoning on this matter is 
special pleading. 

But where we should most definitely part com- 
pany with him is in the estimate of Jesus at which 
he hints. The expression ‘martyr death’ can be 
accepted only if we are prepared to throw over 
altogether the historicity of the gospel narrative. 
It seems more than probable that the Passion 
narratives were the earliest portions of the synoptic 
tradition to reach their present form, and the 
death of Jesus, as Mark depicts it, is emphatically 
not that of a ‘martyr.’ It is the result of a de- 
liberate choice on the part of One who believed that 
only so could His end be attained. It has a positive 
efficacy which is absolutely different from the 
defensive testimony of the martyr. If we are to 
seek for the motive, we must look for it in the 
words of Jesus Himself. From the critical point 
of view the best attested of His sayings are those 
ascribed to Him at His last meal on earth, for we 
have them in a Pauline as well as in a Marcan form. 
When Jesus linked His blood with the ancient 
Hebrew conception of religion as a Covenant, He 
left us in no doubt as to His conscious purpose. 
He died because He believed that man and God 
could not be brought into a valid and permanent 
unity except through the freely given life of a 
third party, and He, as the Messiah, must be 
the intermediary. He died to establish the New 
Covenant in His blood, and any attempt to interpret 
the life and death of Jesus, which is not based on 
this fundamental fact, stands self-condemned. 


SPIRIT AND REALITY. 


The latest work of Nicolas Berdyaev to appear 
in English is Spirit and Reality (Geoffrey Bles ; 
8s. 6d. net). Once more the translation has been 
well done by Mr. George Reavey, who has slipped 
merely in ‘ Irenius’ for Irenzeus and ‘ Philon’ for 
Philo, and in once or twice writing ‘ Blessed’ 
instead of the usual ‘St.’ This volume, like all 
that Berdyaev has given us, is full of strong meat 
and stimulus to thought. He has an extraordinary 
knowledge of the history of philosophical thought, 
and manifests a very keen judgment in estimating 
its worth. He is charitable in his criticisms, and 
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never fails to indicate any point of value even in 
those thinkers from whose main position he diverges 
widely. 

It is not an easy book to read. That is, un- 
fortunately, specially true of the first chapter, 
which will not make much appeal except to those 
versed in philosophy. Yet we strongly advise 
those who have not gone deeply into philosophy 
not to be discouraged ; they will make their way 
quite comfortably through the other chapters. 
The style, too, improves as one reads on. We 
should say that the first chapter confutes the opinion 
that for clarity of presentation nothing can excel 
the short sentence with no subordinate clauses. 
We have little but such sentences, yet the argu- 
ment is not always easy to follow. A further 
complication arises from this—it is not always 
clear whether Berdyaev is still expounding, or has 
begun to criticise somebody else’s views. The 
student of philosophy will have no difficulty, but 
the ordinary reader will be sometimes puzzled and 
even misled. 

It would be impossible within reasonable space- 
limits to do justice to so ‘meaty’ a book, It 
touches on many topics and casts light and new 
understanding upon all. For the critiques of 
‘ Asceticism’ and ‘ Mysticism’ alone it would be a 
noteworthy volume. Let us try to exhibit what 
we take to be the main object. The state of society 


is enough to raise grave doubts and perplexities - 


in any mind. What is to happen to civilization ? 
Whereon are our hopes to be based? Berdyaev 
would answer—on a new liberation of ‘ spirit,’ not 
in an ‘ Asceticism’ which with a view to save one’s 
own soul cuts the world and the self apart, but an 
‘ Asceticism’ which means a concentration and 
dedication of the will to save the world. Personal 
salvation, he holds, is not separable from social 
salvation. The Christian is called to save not 
himself only but his neighbour and, indeed, the 
world. The story of the ‘spirit’ is tragic, and 
inevitably so. Free and ‘inspired’ it has from 
time to time burst forth in a ‘ revolutionary ’ move- 
ment, then it has been ‘ objectivized’ in symbols 
which become conventional and lifeless. Well, it 
must just summon itself to a new in-break. And 
what is most needed is that ‘ personal salvation’ 
should be re-thought, and its ‘ social’ implications 
clearly realized. 


THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. 


In St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 15s. net) the Rev. 
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Wilfred L. Knox, B.D., Hon. Canon of Ely, offers 


a study supplementing his earlier book on ‘St. 


Paul and the Church of Jerusalem.’ The aim is 
to interpret St. Paul’s writings in the light of the 
conventional language of Hellenistic theology in 
which the Apostle expounded his theological 
thought to the Greek-speaking world. Only when 
read in this light are St. Paul’s writings properly 
understood. 

Of course Mr. Knox’s adventure upon the field of 
Hellenistic thought takes him into a world of con- 
troversy. But he is abreast of the latest scholar- 
ship; and one cannot but be impressed with the 
scholarly care as well as the broad and intimate 
learning his chapters display. They are appro- 
priately followed by scholarly notes on such subjects 
as the Mandeans, the ‘ Mysteries,’ and the Descent 
of the Redeemer, and by elaborate and valuable 
indices. 

It would be difficult to give in brief compass 
an account of the contents of the book, especially 
as the chapters are arranged on no obvious plan. 
The first chapter, ‘The Failure of Eschatology,’ 
seeks to show that St. Paul’s chance meeting with 
serious philosophy on the Areopagus first compelled 
him to face the need of lifting the Christian message 
out of its primitive eschatological setting and 
adapting it to the general mental outlook of the 
Hellenistic world. Among the chapters whose 
titles give a definite clue to their contents are those 
on the Synagogue and the Gentiles, the Divine 
Wisdom, and the Life of the World to Come. The 
concluding chapter is a careful analysis of the 
Epistle (entirely worthy of its place by the side of 
those of his master) written by the ‘ Ephesian 
continuator.’ 

Mr. Knox allows that in one sense St. Paul 
turned Christianity into a mystery-religion, express- 
ing it as he did in terms of Hellenistic cosmogony. 
But there is an essential difference between Pauline 
Christianity and Hellenistic religion: Pauline 
Christianity is centred on the historical Jesus, 
whereas the central figures of Hellenistic cults 
are projected into the cosmos from the mind of 
man. 

Mr. Knox concludes that St. Paul’s transforma- 
tion of Christianity from a system of Jewish 
apocalyptic into a religion of salvation by faith in 
the historical Jesus as the first-born of all creation 
was essential if Christianity was to survive and 
conquer the world. He adds, ‘ whether he was 
right or wrong in his faith that Jesus was the 
author of creation and the meaning of history is a 
matter which the study of Christian origins cannot 
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fail to raise ; it cannot within its own limits provide 
the answer.’ 


THE GOSPEL IN THE WORLD. 


Professor Godfrey E. Phillips, M.A., has given us 
in The Gospel in the World (Duckworth ; 5s. net) 
a Re-Statement of Missionary Principles as they 
appear in the light of to-day such as should prove 
of real value not only to ‘ missionary circles’ but 
to every church that takes seriously its call to bear 
its witness to the world. Mr. Phillips is Professor 
of Missions in Selly Oak Colleges, and in that 
capacity has as his special business the guidance of 
those who are preparing to go abroad as foreign 
missionaries. That is an important responsibility 
for the discharge of which Professor Phillips has 
excellent qualifications, and it is a responsibility 
that, in the case of the men (not, to the same 
extent, of the women) who are sent forth with the 
missionary message, has hitherto been by some of 
the chief ‘ sending’ churches in Great Britain very 
inadequately discharged. In other lands such as 
America and Germany this responsibility has been 
taken much more seriously. But it is not / only 
the missionaries sent forth by the Church but the 
Church itself that sends them that needs enlighten- 
ment as to the bases and bounds of its duty in this 
great matter and as to the manner in which that 
duty ought to be fulfilled and the spirit in which 
it should be undertaken. If Christianity is a world- 
religion—and that is a claim which we must be 
able to defend at the present time—then we must 
take full account of our relations with the young 
churches that are arising on every continent and 
whose fellowship is as necessary to our welfare as 
our fellowship is to theirs. In the narrowed world 
of to-day there must be, as never before, the effort 
to think together on the part of all Christians so 
that we may know the fullness of our common 
Christian heritage, may recognize our mutual 
dependence, and may share our varying experiences 
of ‘the many-coloured grace of Christ.’ 

This necessity and duty has been recognized in 
the formation of the World Council of Churches, 
and the fact that the younger churches of the 
mission lands have their place in the Christian 
world community that the World Council seeks to 
make more visible and real has been signalized by 
the recent appointment of Mr. William Paton of 
the International Missionary Council as one of the 
two secretaries of this new body. But even more 
important than such a unification in organization 
is the promotion of study and thought in reference 
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to the principles that bind together in faith and 
in action the widely differing churches and that 
strengthen the bonds of their brotherhood. As a 
contribution to this end, Professor Phillips’s little 
book is to be welcomed. Its range is wide, dealing 
as it does not only with a matter so funda- 
mental as the authority of the Christian faith 
but also with questions of missionary method 
for the building up of a young church and of the 
place in evangelism of medical and educational 
work. 

On all the subjects with which he deals Professor 
Phillips has wise counsel to give. His position in 
reference to the authority of the Christian message 
is indicated by his statement that on the one hand 
the American book ‘Rethinking Missions’ in- 
sufficiently recognized ‘special revelation,’ while 
on the other hand, the Barthian attitude insuffi- 
ciently recognizes ‘ general revelation.’ Professor 
Phillips’s position is more outspoken on the sub- 
ject of what he calls ‘ general revelation’ than 
Dr. Kraemer’s in his recent book appears to be. Dr. 
Kraemer was, perhaps, too much overborne by the 
Continental prestige of Barthianism to do justice 
to his own recognition that God ‘ shines revealingly 
through conscience.’ If Dr. Kraemer only means 
that there are prophetic souls to whom God has 
spoken, then Professor Phillips goes much further. 
Dr. Hogg of Madras in a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of fhis question at the Conference at 
Tambaram is surely right to hold that instead of 
this converse of God with man being something 
sporadic it must be described as a continual striving 
of the Divine Spirit which passes none of all His 
human children by. Much remains to be said in 
regard to those two modes of God’s manifestation 
and the subject will, we trust, be studied with 
diligence in all its aspects. One is glad to find 
Professor Phillips defending the work in this sphere 
of J. N. Farquhar than whom no one has written 
with fuller knowledge of the subject or a more 
loyal Christian conviction. ‘ 

Professor Phillips rightly upholds the value of 
the Old Testament in the face of its detractors. 
He suggests that it is useful to converts from 
Animism as being nearer in the social structure 
that it issues from to their level of understanding. 
That may be so, but its appeal lies much more 
surely in the fact that it dwells upon some of the 
simple, basal elements in a true conception of what 
God is—‘a God of truth and without iniquity, 
just and right is He.’ It is Jehovah, the living 
God, whom we find there made known in His 
deliverance of His people. That is why Pandita 
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Ramabai_ prized her Old Testament and why — | 
General Chiang Kai-shek studies Jeremiah. | 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


In Anthropology and the Apocalypse (Macmillan ; 
ros. 6d. net) the Rev. Vacher Burch, D.D., has 
given us a book which is provocative in the good, 
as well as in the less happy sense of the word. We 
wish he would learn to speak just a little more — 
kindly and gratefully of those who have preceded 
him in his particular subject, in this case, the 
exposition of the Apocalypse. It is as true of Dr. — 
Burch as of others—other men have laboured and _ 
he has entered into their labours. Then, while it 
is apt to be irritating to find a writer referring the 
reader too often to previous books that he has 
written, that is nothing compared to the irritation _ 
of being referred, as Dr. Burch refers us, to books 
that he has not yet published. Then, while we are 
frequently referred to a primitive Semitic folk-saga — ! 
of ‘the Man, and told it lies behind all the Old 
Testament and all Jewish Apocalypses of which it — 
was a main creative factor, it is a pity that this 
saga is not fully described in a connected fashion. 
It is far from ‘satisfying to be told that the saga 
may be traced in the most ancient writings of all 
the important Semitic peoples ; we want to be told 
what precisely the saga was, and Dr. Burch leaves 
us to quarry throughout his book for an answer. , 

When we have got rid of all that, we are free to 
acknowledge that Dr. Burch’s volume will be pro- — 
vocative in the good sense. We welcome the high 
appreciation he expresses of ‘ John’ the ‘ genius’ — 
who brought the writing of Apocalypses to a climax 
and to an end. The ‘ Revelation of Jesus’ which 
he produced is not a Christianized compilation from 
preceding or contemporaneous Jewish Apocalypses, 
you do not explain it, or begin to explain it, by 
piling up similarities from them ; it is a work highly 
original, and of great beauty and value. The 
summary of it with which Dr. Burch closes, brings 
that out distinctly. While his criticism of Charles’s 
views may not command universal assent, it is at 
least fair criticism which, we think, no future writer 
on the Apocalypse can ignore. The notion that not 
Rome but Jerusalem is the city on the seven hills is 
ingenious, but even less likely to win ready assent. 
But we have certainly got something to think over. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMICS. 


As to the relationship of religion to economics 
two foolish attitudes have been too frequently 
taken. On the one hand, one has heard from 


express our spiritual life. 
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pulpit and platform statements like this: ‘If only 
all men were truly Christian, all economic problems 
would disappear.’ Only ignorance lies behind 
such optimism. It is plain that the economic 
problem of any group is partly constituted by such 
things as climate, density of population, and 
natural resources and facility for working them. 
It is equally obvious that Christianity can do 
nothing to modify such data. On the other hand, 
some have spoken of ‘Economic Law’ as though 
it was a Law of Nature, absolutely impersonal. 
That, too, is fallacious. For economics is con- 
cerned with persons; so is religion; and it is the 
function of religion to modify the persons who live 
under any economic advantage or disadvantage. 
There has been published a little book, Christianity 
and Economics (Macmillan ; 5s. net) in which one 
who is both a distinguished economist and a careful 
student of the New Testament, Lord Stamp, clears 
the ground for us, and shows how foolish both the 
extreme views adduced really are. Having justified 
his method of approach to the subject, Lord Stamp 
deals in illuminating fashion with the economic 
background of the New Testament ; the teaching 
of Jesus to His times; Christian doctrine or 


_ economic affairs in the past ; fundamental Christian 


principles ; the present-day attitude of the churches, 
and general considerations and conclusions. This 
list of chapter-headings will show that Lord Stamp 
deals with the subject in the way that will be most 
useful for ministers who feel that on economic 
questions they ought not to be dumb, but are 
perplexed as to what Christianity has to say. It 
would be unfair to set forth here what Lord Stamp’s 
conclusions are, as unfair as to reveal the solution 
in a review of a mystery novel. This is a book 
which should be in the hands of every minister. 
It will save him from stupid, ill-informed judgments 
and silly public statements ; it will even give him 
new light on some of our Lord’s parables. It will 
show him what Christianity can do, and what it 
cannot do, in the economic field. 


THE PSALMS. 


The Hebrew Psalter still retains its unique 
position in the Christian world. Both in public 
and in private worship it serves to nourish and 
The fact has received 
further illustration in two books recently published 


by the S.P.C.K. The former of the two is entitled 


Announcing the Psalms and Lessons (6s. net), and 
we owe it to Dr. Oscar Hardman. It does not con- 
tain the actual text, but gives to each Psalm and 
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Lesson a short title which may be read before the 
Scripture passage itself to indicate its nature and 
message. The method may prove valuable, but it 
needs the guidance of a scholar like Dr. Hardman 
to make it effective. The Preface is an unusually 
important part of the book, for it contains valuable 
advice as to the general method of announcing 
portions of the Bible to be read or sung. Dr. 
Hardman is Professor of Pastoral and Liturgical 
Theology at King’s College, London, and few men 
have a better right than he to speak on such a 
subject. His suggestions are certainly such as 
would enhance that spirit of intelligent reverence 
which is essential to true worship. 

The object of the second book, The Psalms 
arranged for Private Worship, by Brother George, 
O.S.P. (5s. net), is to guide the private devotions 
of Christians who rely on expert direction, but, for 
various reasons, are unable to make full use of the 
Offices as indicated in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Most of the Psalms are given, in whole or in part, 
in the language of the Prayer Book, with modifica- 
tions. The latter have a double purpose. On the 
one hand, they make clear the meaning of the text 
by eliminating terms whose meaning has altered 
since the sixteenth century, or which are in- 
adequate to express the Hebrew. A good example 
is the substitution of ‘love’ for ‘mercy’ as a 
rendering of the Hebrew hesed. Brother George 
has also attempted in some degree to apply the 
findings of recent scholarship to the text of the 
Psalter. Unfortunately he has allowed himself to 
be unduly influenced, directly and indirectly, by 
Briggs, whose textual and metrical theories are 
very far from being representative. Kittel would 
have been a safer guide. Further, there are a few 
critical notes at the end of the book, but it is difficult 
to see why this very small number of points has 
been selected for‘ special explanation. This weak- 
ness, however, detracts but little from the devotionat 
value of the book, and its usefulness is enhanced 
by the inclusion of forms of prayer (though these 
sometimes suggest public rather than private 
worship) and of Collects suitable to a large number 
of special occasions. The maintenance of a private 
life of devotion is essential to all of us, and we 
cannot doubt that Christians who are accustomed 
to seek help from set forms of worship will find 
this book of very real value. 


SOME BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The most important of a number of books on 
this subject is the Handbook on Christian Teaching, 
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for Use with Agreed Syllabuses, published by the 
Sheldon Press at the low price of 4s. 6d. net. It 
is issued under the auspices of a large editorial 
committee of scholars and teachers, the principal 
editor being Dr. Basil A. Yeaxlee. This book is 
based on the ‘Oxford Handbook of Religious 
Knowledge’ (edition for use in Provided Schools), 
published in 1933, but it has a much wider scope, 
and in certain respects is richer in its content. 
The editors belong to both the Anglican and Free 
churches, and the present handbook is not based 
on any particular syllabus but is designed as a 
companion to any syllabus. The handbook may be 
said to have two purposes—to put at the disposal 
of the teacher the assured results of modern scholar- 
ship, and to give a certain amount of guidance in 
the method of teaching particular narratives. One 
admirable feature of the book, in addition, is that 
it emphasizes the duty of giving religious education. 
Method in teaching is not the only, or even the 
primary, consideration. The primary aim of the 
teacher is not to deal with the ‘ facts’ but to convey 
the message of the Bible, the Christian teaching 
which the Bible yields. 

The book begins with notes on some subjects of 
special interest or difficulty, and then goes on to a 
detailed treatment of the narrative in the Old and 
New Testaments, interspersed by sections on ‘ Ele- 
ments of the Christian Faith and Life,’ such as Prayer, 
Belief, Bible Reading, the Creed, and Christian 
Duties. It is impossible to praise too highly the 
admirable manner in which this work has been 
done. The scholarship is impeccable, and the 
help given to the teacher in the treatment of the 
Biblical material is invaluable. Every teacher, 
whether in day school or Sunday school, ought to 
have a copy of this book at hand. We have only 
two criticisms to offer. There should have been a 
list of books for further study. And there should 
be a list of Scripture passages to which the teacher 
may turn to find any particular incident. 

Of the other books under review two deal 
with the study of child life. A Study of Childhood 
and Youth, by Miss E. Mildred Nevill (Pilgrim 
Press ; 3s. 6d. net), contains the result of years of 
loving observation of children by a scholarly and 
sympathetic mind. Miss Nevill is a practising 
psychologist, and ‘ runs’ a Centre to which parents 
bring their children for consultation. But she is 
not merely a theoretical psychologist. Her con- 
clusions have been reached by close and friendly 
contact with children themselves, backed by strong 
sense and restraint. Her advice to parents and 
teachers on their relations with children is charac- 
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terized by-practical wisdom. She recognizes that 
the real happiness of children is found, not in play 
centres and the like, but in the atmosphere of love 
and understanding surrounding the child from birth. 
And her sane outlook may be recognized from one 
of her dicta: ‘Any one who can wean children 
away from the “ goodness” which is not natural 
to the particular age they have reached without 
their noticing it, is a friend indeed.’ The four 
sections of the book are headed: ‘Child Study,’ 
‘Growth and Development,’ ‘ Different Types, and 
‘ Difficult Types.’ 

Understanding Children, by Lewis Joseph Sherrill 
(Abingdon Press; $1.25), is on the same lines as 
the book just mentioned, except that religious 
education is constantly in view. The author is 
Professor of Religious Education in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and has had a wide experience in the 
training of teachers. He emphasizes the fact that 
Christian education is the development of Christian 
personalities in a Christian social order. Two of 
the points he stresses frequently are that the 
influential factors in training children are, first, 
friendship with them, and second, their social 
relationship, such as home and church. There is 
perhaps not the same warmth in this book as in 
Miss Nevill’s, but it is full of real knowledge, 
lavishly imparted in ways that supply sound 
guidance for any one who has to do with children. 
An American writer is often a whale on statistics, 
and it may interest the reader to know that the 
average number of words in the vocabulary of a 
child of one year is 9; at two years it increases 
to 528; at three to gro ; and at fourteen to 9400. 
The fact has a bearing on the teaching of children. 

The fourth book is of a different kind—The 
Educational Work of the Church, by Mr. Nevin C. 
Harner (Abingdon Press; $1.25). Like the former 
book it is one of the series of ‘ Religious Education 
Texts’ on the general subject of Christian Leader- 
ship. The subject of this particular book is of — 
vital moment to the Church generally. The whole 
future of the Church depends on whether she can ~ 
capture and keep the youth of our time. If she 
loses the child, at any stage, she is bound to decline 
in everything ‘that matters. The author, who is a 
Professor at Lancaster Theological Seminary (in 
America), is well aware of this, and in his book 
discusses the factors which are involved in the 
success of the Church in this great task. He deals 
with the nature of Christian education, the training 
for Church membership, the minister and his young 
people, the home, the developing of lay workers, — 
the school and its place in the Church, and other — 
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cognate matters. With one emphatic assertion 
that figures largely in his book we are in hearty 
agreement, namely, that the minister is the key to 
the whole problem, or, as the author puts it, ‘ the 
minister holds a strategic place in building the 
insights and methods of Christian education into 
the life of the Church’! Such a book as this is 
needed as much in this country as in America, for 
the problem it deals with is the central problem 
for the Church to-day. 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD. 


The World Mission of the Church (International 
Missionary Council ; 1s. 6d. net) is the title of the 
volume which contains the findings and recom- 
mendations of the ‘ World Meeting’ of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council held at Tambaram, 
near Madras, in the latter part of December. 
These findings have the importance that comes 
from the fact that they embody the conclusions of 
a representative conference of Christians from the 
churches of ‘every country under heaven’ who 
came together—for the first time in history—to 
consider the task of the Church in the world. In 
the Preface to this Report it is claimed that this 
Meeting ‘contained within its membership more 
knowledge of the actual work of the Christian 
Church throughout the world than has ever been 
assembled.’ The very variety of circumstance and 
experience there represented gives a unique im- 
portance to this record of the decisions arrived at. 

The Conference was divided into fifteen sections, 
each of which submits its findings. The subjects 
considered range from ‘the faith by which the 
Church lives ’ to ‘ the economic basis of the Church’ 
and ‘ co-operation and unity,’ and the recommenda- 
tions arrived at provide material which must be 
closely studied by every one interested in the 
expansion of Christianity throughout the world, 
and in the ways in which the Christian gospel may 
in many varying environments be so planted that 
it shall take root downwards and bear fruit upwards. 

Two questions dominate the Report and underlie 
most of its findings. The one is the question of the 
central message that the Church is called to proclaim 
by speech and life and of the authority by which 
this is done. The other relates to the ‘ desirable 
things’ that the nations may bring with them as 
they enter the Church and to the marks by which 
they are to be distinguished as truly ‘ desirable.’ 
These two questions are interdependent, and upon 
the answers that are given to them depend the 
health and fruitfulness of the Church, whether it be 
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the ‘ older’ or the ‘ younger’ Church. The ‘ world 
Church’ to which they all belong is not to be a 
colourless, ‘ deracinated ’ thing, a grey and inhuman 
Nirvana. Some one has said that there are twelve 
gates to the New Jerusalem, and every one of them 
is a pearl. The races will come by these gates, 
laying at the feet of Christ their racial heritages 
and taking them up again as the earthen vessels 
that can contain the supreme treasure. It is 
necessary that the churches ‘ become firmly rooted 
In the heritage and fellowship of the Church 
universal.’ But at the same time ‘ they should be 
rooted in the soil of their own country.’ The 
reconciliation of these two demands forms a main 
problem in the creation of a living Church. God 
in Christ must be its vital centre, dwelling in its 
members and shining through the many-coloured 
windows of their regenerated being. ‘ While we 
are still in perennial need of renewal, we have a 
foretaste of the reality of the Body of Christ and 
the blessed company of all faithful people when we 
experience that sense of fellowship and oneness with 
fellow-believers from all races, cultures and nation- 
alities which triumphs even over the tension and 
bitterness created by war and conflict.’ 

The fact that the Church is the Body of Christ is 
never forgotten in these discussions, but the final 
harmony which that name signifies is far as yet 
from being attained. The younger churches are by 
no means content that this should remain a far-off, 
divine event, and one of the most poignant pages 
in the Report contains an appeal by them that this 
disunion, ‘ which is both a stumbling-block to the 
faithful and a mockery to those without,’ should 
come to an end. 

There is much here that should awaken both 
shame for the unworthy witness to our faith that 
we of the older churches are bearing to the world, 
and thankfulness for the new life of the younger 
churches with their intolerance for our failures and 
their hope of a better future. ‘God grant to the 
Church,’ the Report concludes, ‘ to take the story 
of His love to all mankind, till that love surround 
the earth, binding the nations, the races and the 
classes into a community of sympathy for one 
another, undergirded by a deathless faith in Christ.’ 


EUCHARISTIC ORIGINS. 


The Early Eucharist (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. net), by 
Mr. Felix L. Cirlot, is a revision of a meritorious 
thesis submitted by the author to the General 
Theological Seminary of New York City for the 
degree of Doctor of Theology. It owes not a little 
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to the directing hand of the well-known New 
Testament scholar, Dr. Burton Scott Easton. The 
author here presents in succession his studies of the 
Jewish Background, the Agape, the Early Liturgy, 
the Early Doctrine of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice, 
and the Eucharistic Sacrifice in the First Two 
Centuries. In this last study we are taken back- 
wards and not forwards in history, and the backward 
movement is contained in the last two studies, the 
first of St. John, Hebrews, and St. Paul, and the 
other of the Origins of the Eucharist. There are 
nine more or less elaborate appendices. 

The author would justify his somewhat novel 
method on the grounds that it represents the order 
of his own researches and that by coming from the 
developed doctrine or practice to the inchoate we 
may be enabled to read back into the original 
texts something that may be missed by the Biblical 
exegete. For example, he is of opinion that the 
realistic interpretation of the ‘flesh and blood’ 
passage in Jn 6 is reinforced through doctrinal 
studies ; or again, that through doctrinal studies, 
we are led to surmise that the zore:re and avapvyqots 
of 1 Co 11%: means ‘ offer’ and ‘ memorial’ 
respectively (not, ‘Do this in remembrance of 
Me, but, ‘ Offer this for My memorial’). 

The author has certainly been frank about his 
way of approach to the New Testament sources, 
but there are many who would be dubious as to the 
value of his method, especially if they would not be 
inclined to admit his ‘ really startling view’ that 
‘the high sacramentalism of St. Paul’s Eucharistic 
doctrine, including his belief that the body and 
blood of Christ are really present and received in 
the Eucharist, was already the common faith of 
Palestinian Jewish Christianity well before the 
Gentiles began to flock into the Church, and was 
really received by St. Paul from that source.’ 

The author is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of an intricate piece of study, and in the 
acuteness and learning his book displays. 


We recently printed a notice of the second 
volume of the wireless talks on An Outline of Church 
History: From the Acts of the Apostles to the Refor- 
mation (Allen & Unwin; 4s. 6d. net). The third 
volume has now appeared, dealing with Christian 
Thought and Life. The speakers were Dr. Matthews, 
Dean of St. Paul’s; Father D’Arcy, S.J.; Pro- 
fessor Allison Peers ; Professor Owst ; Mr. Bernard 
Manning ; Professor Main of Glasgow University ; 
and Mr. W. A. Pantin. The subjects are: Scholastic 
Philosophy ; The Work of St. Thomas Aquinas ; 
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The Mystics of the Middle Ages; Christian Piety © 
in the Middle Ages ; Wyclif, Luther, and Calvin; 
The Monasteries, Chantries and Colleges in the later | 
Middle Ages ; and The English Parish Church and — 


its Service in the later Middle Ages. These are 
fascinating subjects, and the speakers are suitably 
attached to their own topics. An endeavour has 
been made to use very simple language, and for 
the most part successfully. These talks must have 


brought new knowledge to many listeners, enabling — 


them to fill in wide blanks in their historical equip- 


ment. They also serve to show the decisive place 


which the Christian Church has held in the story 
of man’s quest for truth and goodness. It should 
be added that this series is being edited by the 
competent hands of Miss Caroline M. Duncan-Jones. 


A remarkably interesting book on what the 
author calls ‘ Creative Quests’ comes from America 
—Christianity and the Creative Quests, by Gaius 
Glenn Atkins (Cokesbury Press ; $2.00). The writer, 
who is Professor of Sociology in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, thinks that the confusions of our 
time are due to the fact that we have lost sight 
of our proper goals. He therefore embarks on an 
inquiry into the goals that have been sought in 
the past and the relation these have to the Christian 
faith, with a view to setting us on the right path. 
In successive chapters he describes the prophet’s 


quest for the will of God in history, the thinkers — 


quest for intellectual integrity, the moralist’s quest 
for a moral mastery over time and chance, the 
quest of the divided soul for redemption, the search 
for an assuring authority, and the quest for a social 


~ 


order in which spiritual values can be re-established. — 
These discussions are saved from abstractness by — 


their attachment in all cases to great personalities, 


and further interest is lent to the discussion by the — 


author’s wide reading and felicitous illustration. 
We should single out the chapter on the quest for 
authority as the best in the book, but the book 
as a whole will be welcomed appreciatively for its 
combination of literary and religious values. 


—— 


Every Morning (Hodder & Stoughton ; 5s. net) is — 


a book of daily readings compiled by Mr. Arthur A. 
Taylor. A page is given to every day of the year. 
The daily reading consists of a single sentence of 
Scripture, often a verse of a psalm, followed by 


two or three appropriate quotations from various — 


writers. The Christian Year is not mentioned as 


its dates vary annually, but the texts chosen and — 
the quotations selected follow generally the line of — 


the Christian festivals. Some readers will feel that 
the Scripture portion of the daily reading is all too 
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brief, but the illustrative passages are well chosen. 
As a glance at the Index shows the writer has 
gleaned in many fields and brought back many 
precious sheaves with him. 


Those who have listened to the Rev. Pat 
McCormick’s broadcasts from St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields will welcome his Lenten book, Starting 

” Afresh (Longmans; 2s. 6d. net). The book came 
out of one of his broadcasts, which was given in 
response to an appeal by a young couple who were 
dissatisfied with their life. It contains simple 
counsel about the problems that meet us all on 
the way. The metaphor of the ‘daily walk’ is 
pursued throughout, and deals with the ‘ Highway 
Code,’ the stages on the journey, the wrong turnings, 
watching one’s step, and even ‘the meals by the 
way.’ But whatever the topic, there is always 
the easy, companionable chat by the fireside, and 
always the fine sincere spirit. You will nowhere 
get better guidance than here, and nowhere meet 
any one better qualified to give it. This is a deeply 
experienced, simple, and helpful book. 

Canon Peter Green, D.D., has written a short and 
simple account of our Lord's earthly life under the 
title of The Gospel Story (Longmans ; 2s. 6d. net). 
It is primarily intended ‘ for use in mission schools 
abroad,’ but it should prove serviceable to many 
people at home. Considering its brevity it is 
wonderfully comprehensive and is above all else 
clear and readable. Canon Green has his own ideas 
of how things happened, and there are points in 
his narrative where he allows free play to a sanctified 
imagination in order to give coherence and vividness 
to the various Gospel records. These suggestions 
may not always win the assent of the reader, but as 
the writer very sensibly says: ‘If when you have 
read any story in the Gospels, and prayed over it, 
you think you see a different way of explaining it, 
follow your own idea.’ There are a number of brief 
but useful appendices on special points of interest. 


The problem of Church and State is more alive 
to-day than it has been for generations. The old 
conflict between the civil and religious powers has 
broken out afresh with even greater intensity than 
before. The universalism of the Christian Faith 

has come into collision with the exclusive national- 
ism of the Totalitarian State. The claims of God 
and of Cxsar are in sharp contradiction. With 
such thoughts in mind we turned with expectancy 
to Roman and Christian Imperialism, by Mr. J. 
_ Westbury-Jones, M.A., Ph.D. (Macmillan; ros. 
met). To our disappointment, however, we found 
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the title of this otherwise excellent book very mis- 
leading. There. is here practically no treatment 
of the great theme which the title suggests, no 
discussion of the fundamental principles which set 
Christianity in opposition to the imperium of Rome 
and cleared the lists for the age-long conflict. On 
the other hand, the writer has given us an immense 
mass of information about the reciprocal influence 
of the Roman world and the Christian Faith in 
the early centuries. A multitude of writers, ancient 
and modern, are quoted, and at times it is difficult 
to see the wood for the trees. But the statutes 
and terminology of Roman law and the social 
institutions of the Empire have been deeply 
searched for material which throws floods of light 
on the New Testament writings and the life of the 
Early Church. Perhaps too Iittle allowance is 
made for the influence of the Old Testament and 
the creative energy of the Faith, as when, for 
example, it is said that ‘ Rome taught the Church 
the great idea of imperialism,’ or, again, ‘ Mithraism 
was able to impose on Christian practice its own 
Sun-day in place of the Sabbath. But the book 
will be found to be a perfect mine of information 
about the whole environment into which the gospel 
came, and particularly the juridical ideas and 
practices which steeped the thought and coloured 
the language of St. Paul. 


Mr. W. E. Vine, M.A., has for many years been 
working on An Expository Dictionary of N.T. 
Words, A Comprehensive Dictionary of the 
Original Greek Words with their Precise Meanings 
for English Readers. It is to be in four volumes, 
and the first, A-D, is now issued (Oliphants ; 
tos. 6d. net). It is obvious that much hard work 
has been expended, and the fruit is worthy. Mr. 
Vine’s plan is to take a word occurring in the A.V. 
or R.V., indicate:what is the Greek word so trans- 
lated, and what a variety of Greek words may be 
involved, and give a careful explanation, The 
work may, therefore, be described as fundamentally 
an analytical concordance, but it is far more than 
that. For the class of non-academic students of 
Scripture specially in view the work will be of 
great value; and even for those who can read the 
New Testament in the original its utility will not 
be small. 


The activity of Sir Flinders Petrie shows no sign 
of slackening. Apart from his usual excavating, 
which must absorb a large amount of time, his 
literary output continues unabated. In The Making 
of Egypt (Sheldon Press ; 12s. 6d. net) he presents 
us with a comprehensive and most instructive 
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account of the five great prehistoric periods, 
together with the thirty dynasties, concerned in 
the development of Ancient Egypt during seven 
thousand years. Beginning at the close of the 
Stone Age, he deals with sixteen successive civiliza- 
tions that occurred down to the settlement of the 
Greeks in the land. After describing the Tasian, 
Badarian, Amratian, Gerzean, and Semainean 
Ages, he gives the particular distinguishing features 
of the numerous dynasties that followed. In this 
way the reader comes to see the many elements 
which went towards the making of the ancient 
Egyptians. Up to 1896 the history of Egypt only 
began with the Great Pyramid, and King Mena was 
considered a mythological figure, but now over a 
score of volumes and many hundred crowded 
book-plates are required to present the new facts. 
In this present work, Sir Flinders, with his great 
expert knowledge, unrolls the continuous history 
of a famous civilization, and shows how the 
successive stages were due to intermixture with an 
alien culture. Each section is followed by an 
interesting group of plates, showing the new 
advance thus made. The volume, dealing as it 
does with the longest panorama of the past of man, 
will prove of exceptional interest to all students of 
the Near East. There are many parts of it, such 
as the chapter on the Hyksos, which are of value to 
Biblical students. 


There is real comfort in a book When Trouble 
Comes, by the Very Rev. Spencer H. Elliott 
(S.P.C.K. ; 4s. net), all the more real because of 
the plain sense which the author evidently possesses. 
His father was a clergyman, and on one occasion 
a woman came to him in great distress because 
she had committed the unforgivable sin. The 
clergyman diagnosed the case as one of acute in- 
digestion, gave her a bottle of harmiess medicine, 
and there was no more of the unforgivable sin. 
This practical sense seems to have been trans- 
mitted to the son. He warns us, for instance, that, 
when we speak of submission to the will of God, 
we ought to be sure our trouble has not been caused 
by ourselves. This sane outlook is a salt that 
preserves a feeling of reality in the reader. But 
the essence of the book is always positive help, and 
always with an eye on the Bible as a book full of 
trouble and as full of sympathy. This is a sound 
book. 


An Indian Study of Christ is contained in Life 
Negation, by Mr. A. McG. Coomarasamy Tampoe 
(Stockwell; 2s. 6d. net). It is a remarkable book, 
both for its wide reading and for its mastery of 
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English. Its author is evidently an informed } 
Christian, and, being what he is, he has naturally | 
looked at Christ in the light of his own religious | 
environment. He compares Christ with the Sadhu, 
and makes the striking remark that Christ ‘ lived 
the doctrine of life negation in its Indian complete- 
ness, but as an ordinary man among ordinary men, | 
and in the workaday world.’ His study of Christ 

is full of suggestion and of unexpected and un- | 
familiar parallels. It contains the germ of what 
might be an Indian Christian philosophy. 


The World’s Student Christian Federation has — 
issued a rather remarkable Book of Services and 
Prayers under the title Venite Adoremus (World’s 
Student Christian Federation, Geneva) in two | 
volumes and three languages. The most appro- — 
priate review will be a summary of the General | 
Preface. The aim is not to discourage any kind of | 
prayer or service which students use at present, | 
but to provide material for those other occasions | 
when a liturgical form is desired, and to make some ~ | 
contribution to the cecumenical life of the Federa- | 
tion by providing a few typical services from } 
different traditions which can be used by an inter- | 
confessional group trying to enter into the worship | 
of a particular confession. 5 

The book is therefore in four sections. The first | 
contains a number of official services of different | 
churches (Reformed French Church, Swedish | 
Lutheran, Church of England, Orthodox Easter | 
Vespers, and Compline from the Benedictine 
Breviary). The second is an Appendix of Canticles | 
and Confessions of Sins (Te Deum, Benedictus, | 
Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, Psalms, and Confessions). | 
The third consists of forms of worship suitable to — 
various elements in an inter-confessional group. 
This is for more general use and consists of special | 
services for student groups and conferences. These — 
are arranged under two ‘ Orders of Service.’ Finally, — 
in part four there is a collection of prayers for | 
special occasions and needs (opening a conference, | 
closing one, for re-union, for peace, for social — 
justice, in times of strife and suffering). The first 
two parts are in English, French, and German. | 
The two last in English only. For most of the | 
services music is given. 

This book must have demanded an enormous | 
amount of work as well as very decided liturgical | 
knowledge and taste. It will be a precious posses- | 
sion for any one taking part in students’ religious | 
gatherings, either in this or any other country. It 7 
should be added that the two volumes are beauti- | 
fully printed on fine paper, and that the form is | 
worthy of the contents. ‘| 
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Breat Certs Reconsidered. 


By Proressor J. Hucu Micuaet, M.A., D.D., EMMANUEL COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


“On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto him, 
and saith, Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world ! ’—Jn 17° (R.V.). 


THIRTY years ago the great utterance of our text 
was described in THE Expository TimEs as ‘a 
saying consecrated by long ages of liturgical use, 
and endeared to us by religious associations and 
experience.’ 1 One almost hesitates to subject the 
noble pronouncement to examination and analysis. 
But when we do face the task we soon discover that 
the verse raises a number of difficult questions. Its 
interpretation, indeed, involves one’s conception of 
the Gospel as a whole. 

The declaration is ascribed to John the Baptist. 
For many years after the founding of THE 
Expository TIMES it was the habit of English 
scholars to assume, with little or no discussion, that 
the words were actually spoken by the Fore- 
runner. Westcott in 1880 had pronounced that 
“there can be no difficulty in believing that at this 
crisis the Forerunner had a prophetic insight into 
a truth which was afterwards hidden from the 
disciples.’ And as late as 1923 Bishop Headlam 
observes regarding the expression ‘ Lamb of God’ 
that ‘ it is as likely that the language of the Baptist 
represented the origin of the image as that it was 
derived from later thought.’ 2 By the majority of 
recent scholars, however, it is taken for granted as a 
matter of course that the words were not in actual 
fact spoken by the Baptist. This is almost certainly 
the right view to take. 

When the attempt zs made to show that the words 
belong to the Baptist, the arguments employed are 
such as these: 

(a) It is sometimes held that the Baptist may 
have been enlightened by conversation with Jesus. 
So Marcus Dods and Garvie contend. But 
obviously this cannot be more than a mere hypo- 
thesis ; and those who reject it maintain that Jesus 
had not at so early a date arrived at the conception 
of Himself and His work which is implied in our 
text. 


1 By the Rev. C. J. Ball in a note on ‘ Had the 
Fourth Gospel an Aramaic Archetype?’ (Nov. 1909) 
to which reference will again be made. 

* The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ, 153. 


(b) It is argued, too, that the Baptist, the son of 
a priest, could himself have reached this conception 
of the Messiah from his own study of the Old 
Testament. It is not impossible, of course, that he 
had attained to such an idea of the Messiah, but 
even so it is highly improbable that he now applied 
it to Jesus. His Synoptic declarations are made of a 
Coming One with no specific reference. They. are 
not made of Jesus in particular. It is not very 
likely, however, that the Baptist would have used 
the words of our verse even of the Messiah in general, 
for ‘ Lamb of God’ is not a probable designation 
for the One whose coming he predicts in the 
Synoptic Gospels, for in them He comes for the 
most part with punishment, retribution, and 
vengeance. It is true that in the Apocalypse we 
read of the wrath of the Lamb (61%), but the ex- 
pression pertains to a specific conception of the 
Lamb derived from Apocalyptic sources ; and surely 
the latter part of our text scarcely permits us to 
believe that the idea of wrath is to be associated 
with the Lamb of God. 

It is to the Evangelist that we must assign the 
great description of Jesus. At the very first 
appearance of Jesus in the Gospel it is dramatically 
put into the mouth of the Baptist, who on the 
morrow when he again sees Jesus approaching 
repeats the words, ‘ Behold, the Lamb of God!’ 
(v.86), Some writers—Ball is of their number— 
have been inclined to doubt the authenticity of our 
text on the ground of its lack of harmony with the 
teaching of the Baptist ; but that is no reason for 
entertaining such a doubt, and there is no manu- 
script authority for its omission. At the same time 
one cannot rule out the possibility that a Redactor 
has been at work in the Baptist sections of the 
Gospel. 

It might be well just here to clear the ground a 
little by noting two points regarding the clause 
‘ which taketh away the sin of the world’: (a) The 
clause is to be understood as an adjectival addition 
to the title ‘The Lamb of God,’ not as an in- 


3 We shall see in a moment that Joachim Jeremias 
assigns it to the Baptist in its original Aramaic form, 
and to the Evangelist in the form in which it appears 
in the Gospel. 
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dependent description parallel with it. Some MSS. 
of the Vulgate exhibit this less probable way of 
taking the clause, repeating ecce before qui tollit 
peccatum mundi. (b) The rendering ‘ taketh away’ 
is preferable to ‘beareth’ which is found in the 
margin of the A.V. and the R.V. Aipew may 
mean ‘to bear,’ but its use in the LXX, as well as 
in 1 Jn 3°, supports the other meaning in our verse. 
In Is 534-11: 12 the LXX employs dépw (or a com- 
pound), and if our text was suggested by Is 53, 
then the very change of verb would be decisive for 
John’s meaning. We shall see presently that if 
the phrase has an Aramaic background the meaning 
of the verb may have been modified in the process of 
translation. 

We take up now the question of the source of the 
title and symbol ‘ Lamb of God.’ 1 Several possible 
sources have been suggested : 

(a) The author of Ecce Homo, while admitting that 
the words ‘ which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
seem to contain ‘an allusion to the usages of the 
Jewish sacrificial system’ (p. 5), finds the source 
of the phrase ‘ Lamb of God’ in the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Just as the Psalmist pictures himself as a 
member of Jehovah’s flock, living in peace and 
safety under His care, so Jesus is recognized as One 
“whose confidence had never been disturbed, 
whose steadfast peace no agitations of life had ever 
ruffled.’ ‘He who was to reconcile God and man 
needed to be first at peace himself’ (pp. 6, 7). I 
do not know of any one who has followed Seeley in 
this view, and surely the latter part of our saying 
puts it out of court, for it compels us, as it seems 
to me, to associate the Lamb in some way with 
sacrifice.” 

(b) To some the Lamb of the Morning and 
Evening Sacrifice (Ex 2938-46) is the source of the 
symbol. Schlatter seems to favour this view, 
pointing out that the daily offering was the most 
important part of the sacrificial system. To it the 
people clung even in times of greatest difficulty, as, 
for example, during the siege of the Temple? 

(c) A view widely held is that the description of 
the Saviour as the Lamb of God was suggested by 
the Passover Lamb. The objections brought against 


1It is interesting to note that in late Judaism the 
title is never applied to the expected Deliverer. See 
Jeremias in Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum 
N.T., i. 342. 

2Godet mentions certain commentators who see 
here ‘ only the perfect gentleness of Jesus, His patience 
under suffering, without any reference to the idea of 
sacrifice’ (Gospel of John, i. 421, 422). 

3 Der Evangelist Johannes, 46. 
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it by Schlatter have no force. He reminds us that 
the Passover victim could be taken from the goats 
as well as from the sheep (Ex 12°), and that the 
Passover Lamb was not a Lamb of God in the sense 
that it was withdrawn from human use. Its flesh 
did not come to the altar, but was used for a festive 
meal. Those who accept the view find corrobora- 
tion of it at several points in the Passion Story as told 
by John. There are indications that the Paschal 
Lamb was in his mind. Dean Inge goes so far as to 
say that ‘ the prophetic type of the Paschal lamb 
dominates the whole of the Passion narrative in 
John.’ 5 Some scholars believe that in r2+-® John 
has of set purpose changed the date of the Anointing 
at Bethany to make it answer to the day on which 
the Passover Lamb was selected. Again, it is 
often held that John has changed the Synoptic date 
of the Crucifixion, not because the earlier Gospels 
are in error, but because our Evangelist wishes to 
represent the Saviour’s death as occurring at the 
time of the slaying of the Passover Lamb. Another 
indication is sometimes found in 192°, where John 
may have substituted hyssop for the reed of Mark 
and Matthew because of its use in the ceremonial of 
the Passover. The most obvious indication of all is 
found in 1986 where the words of Ex 12° are cited. 
(d) The remaining view is that the symbol comes 
from Is 537. It is supposed that the clause ‘ which 
taketh away the sin of the world’ was suggested 
by vv.4- 1-12 of that chapter, although, as 
we have seen, the LXX does not use the verb 
aipew In any one of them. In Isaiah, however, 
the lamb is introduced only as an image of dumb 
and meek endurance; and it may be questioned 
whether a mere simile of that kind would be likely 
to suggest the title ‘ Lamb of God.’ Bultmann does 
not regard the derivation from Isaiah as probable.® 
Burney thinks the title in our text has a more 

direct and obvious connexion with Isaiah than the 
phrase ‘Lamb of God’ would lead us to think. 
In his Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 
107-108, he adopts the suggestion of Ball, made in 
the Note in THe Exposirory Times for Nov. 
1909, to which reference has already been made. 
Ball points out that the Aramaic word talya, which 
means lamb, was also used with such meanings 
as ‘ boy,’ ‘ young man,’ ‘servant.’ ‘ Thus,’ says 
Burney, ‘6 dvds Tod Geod may stand for NONI N20, 
intended primarily to bear the sense, “ the Servant 
of God,” i.e. Yahweh’s righteous Servant who, 
according to Is 531+ 1#, was to bear the sins of 

4 Op. cit. 47. 

5 Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, i. 887. 

6 Meyers Kommentar (1937), p. 66, note 7. 
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many.’ The theory has not met with general 
acceptance, though Joachim Jeremias, who writes 
on dyvés and aipw in Kittel’s Theologisches Warter- 
buch zum N.T., adopts it in his treatment of 
our text. The theory of an Aramaic original, 
according to Jeremias, makes it possible to assign 
the saying of our text to the Baptist, who spoke of 
the Servant of God who bears the sin of the world. 
The Evangelist, or the Community which produced 
the tradition he was using, gave a new meaning to 
the saying when in translation 6 duvés rod eod was 
employed instead of 6 mais rod Oeod. At the 
same time aipew took to itself a new meaning, 
namely, ‘to remove by atonement.’ On the lips 
_ of the Baptist the corresponding Aramaic verb 
had meant ‘ to bear.’ 
What conclusion are we to come to regarding the 
source of the great title? If I had to choose 
between the possible sources which have just been 
_ enumerated I would select the Paschal Lamb. The 
theory of Burney and Jeremias is interesting, but 
there are serious objections to it.) It is quite 
possible that no particular O.T. type or reference 
was in the mind of the Evangelist. The lamb would 
Suggest itself as the typical O.T. victim, as the 
natural symbol of sacrifice. Can it be that the 
thought so prominent in Hebrews is present in 
John’s mind—the thought of the real inefficacy of 
_animal sacrifices, and the provision by God of the 
true Victim whose sacrifice is alone efficacious ? 
_ It may be that the polemic against the Jews, which 
is present in the Gospel, reveals itself in the great 
description of Jesus as the Lamb of God. The 
_Lamb of our text is the Lamb of God, that is, the 
Lamb provided by God, with a possible reference 
to Gn 22%. Compare ‘the bread of God’ in 6%. 
_* What man hoped to do, but could not, with his 
bleating lamb and timid dove, God Himself has 
done.’ 2 
We now turn to the question of the relation of our 
text to the teaching of the Gospel as a whole. Is it 
in harmony with John’s fundamental thought ? I 
cannot think of a better way of stating the problem 
than by quoting the paragraph in which E. F. Scott 
gives his view in his notable volume, The Fourth 
Gospel, its Purpose and Theology, a work which has 
probably meant more than any other to most of us 
in our study of John. This is what he says : ‘ Little 
‘importance can be attached to a text which might 
appear at first sight to be decisive—the saying of 
John the Baptist, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
*See Dodd in the Journal of Theological Studies, 


July 1933, pp. 284, 285. 
? Rufus M. Jones, The Double Search, 76. 
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taketh away the sin of the world ” (129). Here, it 
is fairly certain, we have nothing but a vague 
concession to the earlier doctrine. Against the 
single text in which Christ is regarded as the great 
sacrifice for sin, we have to set the whole Gospel, 
which not only leaves this idea to a side, but moves 
in a world of thought quite alien to it. This will 
become more evident when we consider the place 
assigned by John to the death of Christ. If the 
doctrine implied in the text were of vital significance 
to him, it would certainly reappear in some emphatic 
form when he comes to contemplate the death. In 
point of fact, it is only hinted at under a vague 
symbolic allusion. Several explanations are offered 
of the mystery of the Cross, but that which had been 
regarded hitherto as the one sufficing explanation 
falls practically out of sight’ (pp. 218, 219). 

Scott, it will be noticed, looks upon our text as 
one ‘in which Christ is regarded as the great 
sacrifice for sin.’ That, surely, is the right view to 
take of the verse. ‘There is only one way,’ says 
Marcus Dods, ‘ in which a lamb can take away sin, 
and that is, by sacrifice.’ In 1 Jn 17 it is ‘ the blood 
of Jesus his Son’ that ‘ cleanseth us from all sin’ ; 
and in 1 Co 5’ it is the sacrifice of Christ our Passover 
that delivers from sin. 

But is Scott right in his estimate of the relation 
of our text to the Gospel as a whole? In his view 
two disparate and irreconcilable conceptions, the 
one metaphysical and the other religious, run side 
by side through the whole Gospel. Again and again 
Scott admits that the religious and ethical concep- 
tion, which had come to the Evangelist through the 
experience of faith, is the one that lies deepest in 
his mind. The other conception—the metaphysical 
and theological—is more than once said to be only 
a method by which John endeavours to commend 
and make intelligible to his Hellenic contemporaries 
his real thought.’ In spite of these admissions, 
however, Scott seems to me all along to be putting 
undue emphasis upon the metaphysical conception, 
with the result that the impression he gives of the 
Evangelist is not that of a man striving to make 
his own deep religious convictions intelligible to his 
age by clothing them in a metaphysic which his 
contemporaries could understand, but rather as one 
who, somewhat distractedly, is trying hard to hold 
two views of Christ and His work which he feels and 
knows to be irreconcilable. 

In John’s thought, according to Scott, the Death 
of Christ is scarcely more than the inevitable end 
of the brief, majestic sojourn of the Logos-Christ 
among men, the means of His return to the glory 
which He had left to come to earth, and His 
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entrance into a sphere of wider influence. ‘It 
loses its character as a suffering and humiliation, 
and becomes the act of transition from the earthly, 
restricted life to the exalted life’ (p. 227). At the 
Last Supper, we are reminded, Jesus is able to say, 
‘I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
do,’ thus showing that the Death, which had not yet 
taken place, was not an essential part of His mission. 
But surely we may think that these words are 
intended to include a reference to the Death then so 
near. And on the Cross itself, just before “ He 
bowed his head, and gave up his spirit,’ Jesus said, 
‘It is finished’ (19°). 

There is, of course, much that is true in Scott’s 
statement of the Johannine conception of the Death 
of Christ. But if, as Scott himself constantly 
admits, the religious and ethical is the deepest 
stratum in John’s thought, it is hard to believe that 
his view of the Death did not embrace the sacrificial 
aspect. If this aspect is wanting has John a true 
Christian message to declare? That Jesus passed 
through life in a kind of splendid aloofness, that He 
has now entered through the gateway of death into 
His pre-incarnate glory, that He infuses into men by 
means of the bread and wine a life that is semi- 
material—is that the real and ultimate message of 
the Fourth Gospel? Is there redemptive potency 
in such a message? Would that explain the 
tremendous influence exerted by this Gospel 
throughout the centuries ? Does not the Evangelist 
mean all along that the ‘ glory’ of the Incarnate 
Logos is the glory of self-sacrifice? What other 
glory is there? And does he not regard the Death 
as the climax of the self-sacrifice of Jesus? Our 
text is placed by John in a position of prominence 
at the first appearance of Jesus as a true and clear 
indication of his deepest thought. Would he have 
put into the mouth of the Baptist, whose réle is that 
of a witness to Christ, and whose party he seems 
eager to win over, a declaration that was utterly 
out of harmony with his own real thought and 
teaching ? 

The conception of the Death of Christ as sacrificial 
had, as the books of the New Testament show, taken 
a firm hold of the Early Church; and I see no 
adequate reason for thinking that John did not 
share that view. Anderson Scott observes that the 
Johannine passages which throw light upon the 
significance of Christ’s Death ‘do little more than 
remint or crystallise the thought of Paul. + The 
interpretation which became so prevalent in the 
Early Church may well go back to the words 
spoken by Jesus Himself about His Death at the 

1 Living Issues in the New Testament, 127. 
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Last Supper. Our Evangelist, indeed, does not. 
relate the institution of the rite, but is it at all 
probable that the sacrificial interpretation, which 
had been sanctioned by our Lord Himself, was not a 
vital element in his system of thought ? ? 

But we are not dependent upon general considera- ; 
tions. The Gospel itself contains a number of — 
allusions to the Death of Christ, and I fail toseehow 
any one can read, let us say, Denney’s penetrating iy 
treatment of them in his Death of Christ (pp. 251-263) — 
without being persuaded that the sacrificial concep- — 
tion of the Cross permeates the Gospel. Denney | 
observes with truth that in the Fourth Gospel — 
‘there is a great deal which resists the speculative 
solvent supposed to be contained in the Logos 
theory’ (p. 254). The passages which he examines — 
are the following: 129 21922 314 (along with 8% ; 
and 1282) 65lf- yoll. 17. pz49-52 2%. 27 998 
1518 1719, and, lastly, the Story of the Passion as 
a whole. This series of passages, he remarks, has 
been cited ‘ to dissipate the impression which many 
people have, and which some writers on New 
Testament theology propagate, that the death of © 
Christ has no place in the fourth gospel corre- 
sponding to that which it has elsewhere in the New . 
Testament’ (p. 263). Most of us, I fancy, will agree 
with him when he adds : ‘ I think they are sufficient ~ 
to dissipate such an impression.’ 

Like the other New Testament writers John makes — 
little attempt to explain how the Sacrifice of the 
Cross deals with human sin. But he knew that it — 
takes it away. In our text he has sim in the singular ~ 
(contrast 1 Jn 3°), as though he were thinking of it | 
as one great mass of corruption. But it was because ti 
he had witnessed the Lamb of God removing the 
sins of individual men and women that he was able 
to say that He takes away the sin of the world. | 
How can the world’s sin be removed save by causing | 
sinners to cease from their sins? The ‘ world’ in | 
our verse means humanity—humanity in its need 
for redemption—though it is possible, as some think, ~ 
that xéojos has here a wider connotation? John’s 
own experience of what the Lamb of God had done 
for him, and what he had witnessed of the power of | 
the Cross among the motley population of Ephesus * 
would not permit him to set any bounds to the 
power of the sacrifice of the Lamb. i 

‘Which taketh away the sin of the world’! 


2 See William Manson, The Incarnate Glory, 73, 74- 
3See, for example, Bernard, Gospel according to 
St. John, i. 47. 
4 For a vivid description of the Ephesian background 
of the Gospel and of the character of John’s * world,’ 
see Gardner, The Ephesian Gospel, 250, 251. 
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And think of the sin that still remains! How is it 
that the great Sacrifice has not removed it more 
effectually ? Perhaps the answer is in part 
suggested by the searching words of my friend and 
colleague John Dow: ‘The Christian community 
has yet to rise to the height of its function as a 
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redemptive remnant, a vicarious bearer of the 
world’s sorrows. We have left it all to one great 
priestly act, one baptism, one cup of woe, though at 
the heart of all our worship are the words, “‘ Drink 
ye all of it.”’ 1 

1 Jesus and the Human Conflict, 286. 


ClijaB or Elisba? 


By THE REVEREND J. S. MacArtuur, B.D., M.A., St. Micuart’s Cottecr, LLANDAFF. 


THe stories of the life and work of Elijah and 
Elisha form an impressive record of spiritual activity 
in the kingdom of Northern Israel which is in 
direct contradiction to the assumption made by 
the redactor of the first and second Books of Kings, 
that the Northern Kingdom was hopelessly and 
irretrievably apostate. The ministry of these two 
prophets appears to have made so profound an 
impression and to have exerted so great an influence 
on the religious and political history of the whole 
of Israel that the redactor was compelled at the 
cost of consistency to include what are known as 
the Elijah and the Elisha memoirs in his work. 

But a suspicious resemblance between certain 
episodes in the life of the master and certain 
episodes in the life of the disciple, with an apparently 
unhistorical heightening of the miraculous element 
in the latter group, has given rise to the theory 
that not only the episodes but also the person of 
Elisha are unhistorical. This theory in its com- 
pleteness has not commended itself to the majority 
of scholars, though not a few might grant that 
some episodes in the Elisha memoir are borrowed 
from the Elijah memoir. No detailed examination 
of the theory will be attempted here. It has been 
mentioned because what the writer regards as the 
conclusive objection to it, namely, the definite 
differentiation of the two prophets, is the subject 
of this study. The master and the disciple embody 
widely differing conceptions of spiritual leadership, 
conceptions which there is no sufficient reason to 
attribute to their biographers rather than to the 
prophets themselves. The contrast is the more 


easily discernible because both prophets professed 


allegiance to the same set of religious ideas and 
because the historical conditions of their respective 
ministries were very similar. But their methods 


of applying their common creed were far from 
similar, and the difference is of interest to others 
besides Old Testament specialists. It is significant 
for all who are concerned with the right attitude of 
organized religion to political and social questions. 
Both prophets stood within the framework of the 
organized religion of their day, and it was the 
object of both to strengthen that framework 
against the forces that were attacking it. Both 
master and disciple, as champions of the religion 
of Jehovah, interested themselves in social and 
political questions, but with notable differences. 

The historical situation at the beginning of 
Elijah’s ministry was that while the established 
religion was that of Jehovah, the supremacy of 
Jehovah was threatened by the introduction to 
Samaria of the worship of the Tyrian Baal through 
Jezebel, the Zidonian wife of Ahab, King of Israel. 
Elijah stood forth as the champion of Jehovah, 
not only against the foreign cult of the Tyrian Baal, 
but also against the acts of social injustice to 
which Jezebel was instigating Ahab. Yet through- 
out his ministry Elijah maintained a detachment 
from political entanglements which is in striking 
contrast to the policy of Elisha, and which may 
still have some lessons to teach the Church in its 
relation to politics. 

Thus Elijah first comes into prominence (1 K 17) 
by warning Ahab of an impending famine. After 
delivering this warning he went into retirement 
for many days. On emerging from this retirement 
(t K 18) he aroused the fears of Obadiah, the 
king’s chamberlain, who had done his best to 
protect the prophets of Jehovah from the persecu- 
tion of the queen. Obadiah met Elijah and referred 
to the services that he himself had thus rendered 
to the cause of true religion, hinting at the same 
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time that Elijah should take his orders from him, 
or at least avoid taking any action that might 
compromise the fortunes of the prophetic party. 
Elijah refused to be thus bound, and confronted 
Ahab who accused him of being a troubler of 
Israel. This might only mean that Elijah as the 
prophet of misfortune had in some manner been 
its agent, but there might also be the insinuation 
that he was a political agitator. Had Elijah 
identified himself with Obadiah and his party, the 
insinuation might have been justified. As it was, 
Elijah could reply, ‘I have not troubled Israel ; 
but thou, and thy father’s house, in that ye have 
forsaken the commandments of the Lorp, and thou 
hast followed the Baalim.’ 

Then followed the great test of Mount Carmel. 
The repairing of the altar of Jehovah that had 
been thrown down should be noted as evidence of 
Elijah’s championship of the established cultus of 
Jehovah as practised in the Northern Kingdom. 
In the massacre of the prophets of Baal we may feel 
disposed to see a declension from the prophet’s 
highest ideals. We ought to be on our guard 
against applying the conceptions of a more de- 
veloped theology to this bloodthirsty act, and the 
biographer of Elijah does not appear to see any- 
thing worthy of condemnation in it. At the same 
time it is worth noting that it was just at the 
conclusion of this episode that Elijah was most in 
bondage to the conventional methods of ecstatic 
prophecy, for we read in the concluding verse of 
x K 18 that ‘ the hand of the Lorp was on Elijah ; 
and he girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab 
to the entrance of Jezreel.’ 

Was it the price of this spiritual declension that 
Elijah had to pay in the depression that came upon 
him so that he prayed that Jehovah would take 
away his life (x K 19*)? There may be more than 
rhetoric in his cry that he was no better than his 
fathers. Following immediately upon this came 
the theophany of Horeb. The prophet complained 
to Jehovah that his zeal had been in vain. He was 
bidden to stand forth on the mount before Jehovah. 
Then came the storm, the earthquake, and the fire, 
but Jehovah was not in them, that is, they did not 
bring home to the prophet the immediate sense of 
God. That came with the sound of gentle stillness 
which followed. Once more Elijah uttered his 
plaint and received his commission. There is a 
difficulty here. If we accept the usual interpreta- 
tion of the theophany, namely, that it was a rebuke 
to Elijah for his resort to violence and an indication 
that spiritual ends were only to be served by spiritual 
means we find it difficult to account for the terms 
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of the divine commission according to which Elijah | 
was commanded to appoint the ministers of Jehovah’s 
vengeance, Hazael and Jehu, a vengeance that was — 


to be at least as bloodthirsty as Elijah’s massacre 


of the prophets of Baal. 

If, then, we doubt the authenticity of the terms 
of the commission we shall be suspected of mani- 
pulating the Biblical evidence to suit the theory 
we are outlining. But it should be noted that the 
terms of the commission as regards the political 
instruments for the vindication of Jehovah, namely, — 
Jehu and Hazael, were not carried out by Elijah. 
They were, however, in their essentials, executed by 
Elisha, and it would not be taking a great liberty 
with the evidence to suggest that just as certain — 
episodes referred to the career of Elisha may have 
been transferred from the ministry of his master 
(cf. x K 178-4 with 2 K 4!-’, and 1 K 171? with 
2 K 4}8-87) so here we may have an instance of the 
reversal of the process. 

It is not easy to separate 1 K 1938, * Yet will I 
leave me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto Baal,’ from the pre- 
ceding verse which foretells the doom of Israel, 
but the conception underlying it accords better 
with the spirituality of divine methods of working. 
With Jehovah weight of numbers is of little account. 
He can work his purposes with a minority. There 
is here an adumbration of the doctrine of the 


righteous remnant subsequently elaborated by 


Isaiah. 

In the conflict with Syria recorded in 1 K 20 
Elijah is not recorded as having played any part, 
and scholars are of the opinion that this chapter 
does not form part of the Elijah memoir. In the 
following chapter Elijah reappears to denounce 
Ahab for the murder of Naboth. Ahab had wished 
to acquire the vineyard of Naboth to add it to the 
palace gardens at Jezreel and had made quite a 
reasonable offer for it. This offer had been refused, 
for on religious grounds Naboth was unwilling to 
alienate his patrimony. There the matter might 
have ended, but Jezebel contrived that Naboth 
should be falsely accused of treason and judicially 
murdered. 

It has been suggested that this deed of violence 
did more than the religious policy of Ahab to bring 


1So Skinner commenting on this passage in the 
Century Bible (1 and 2 Kings, p. 239 f.) observes that 
the concluding message unfolds a vision of judgment 
more terrible than even Elijah could have wished, and 
holds that the significance of the theophany lies rather 
in its effort to express through the least sensuous of 
material symbols the spirituality of Jehovah. 
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about the revolution which swept away the Omri 
dynasty to which he belonged, but when he con- 
fronted Ahab, Elijah still maintained his detach- 
ment from all parties and threatened no political 
action. His message was that Ahab had sold 
himself to do that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah, had provoked Jehovah to anger, had 
made Israel to sin. Therefore his house was 
doomed. Ahab took this warning to heart and 
repented in sackcloth, and so the disaster did not 
take place in his time, though the king himself 
perished in battle against the Syrians. 

A significant episode is recorded in 2 K 1. Ahaziah, 
the son and successor of Ahab, sent messengers 
from his deathbed to inquire of Baalzebub of Ekron 
whether he would recover. Elijah had it revealed 
to him that he was to intercept the messengers, 
to rebuke them for seeking the aid of Baalzebub, 
and to tell them that the king’s illness would be 
fatal. The messengers returned with this message 
to the king who guessed that it must be from 
Elijah. He therefore sent an officer with fifty 
soldiers to summon the prophet from the hill-top 
where he had made his abode. The terms of the 
summons were: ‘O man of God, the king hath 
said, Come down.’ Elijah’s reply was to call down 
fire from heaven to consume the soldiers. A 
second summons couched in more peremptory 
terms was similarly dealt with. A third deputation 
came in a much humbler spirit, and this time the 
prophet, advised by the angel of Jehovah, accom- 
panied the deputation to the king to whom he 
delivered his message of doom. 

Elijah’s refusal to come down at the king’s 
command symbolizes the attitude of political 
detachment that marked his ministry. Elijah 
conforms to the type of the great writing prophets 
of whom Professor Porteous has so justly observed 
that their interest in current events was quite 
different from that of the politician or even the 
statesman, for they normally identify themselves 
with the purpose and concerns of a God whose 
thoughts are not as man’s thoughts and whose 
ways are not as man’s ways. 

Elisha fell heir to the mantle of Elijah and was 
acclaimed as having succeeded to his spirit also, 
but he exercised his ministry in a very different 
way. His close association with the prophetic 
guilds is indicated by the presence of the ‘ sons of 
the prophets’ at the ascension of Elijah, and this 
association was maintained throughout his career. 

An immediate intervention in economic affairs 
marked the beginning of his ministry when he used 


1 Record and Revelation, 239 f. 
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his supernatural powers to purify the water supply 
of Jericho.? A little later on he took action to 
improve the economic condition of members of 
the prophetic guilds. It is not the purpose of 
this article to discuss the historicity of these 
miracles. The important thing to observe is the 
conception of the prophet’s office underlying them, 
a conception that is unlikely to have arisen in the 
mind of the compiler of the memoir without some- 
thing to justify it in the life of its subject. Again, 
in 2 K 61-7 Elisha shows himself as the organizer 
of a housing scheme for the benefit of the prophetic 
guilds. Elisha would have had plenty to say to 
those who are always wanting to know what the 
Church is doing. 

Sometimes, indeed, he had too much to say, as 
in the rebuke to Gehazi which is a good example 
of the rhetorical exaggeration of the pulpiteer. 
The two talents of silver and the two changes of 
raiment which Gehazi has tricked Naaman into 
giving him are generalized into ‘money and... 
garments, and oliveyards, and vineyards, and sheep 
and oxen, and menservants, and maidservants.’ * 
For one who is taking a liar to task for his untruth 
this flight of imagination is ill-timed. The inferior 
spiritual stature of Elisha is also made manifest in 
the savage vengeance which he took on the children 
who had mocked him.5 

But if there might be declension from the highest 
spiritual ideals on the part of Elijah there were 
moments when Elisha showed himself capable of 
rising to the level of his master, as on the occasion 
when he confronted Jehoram.® Yet even here he 
was dependent on the traditional methods of 
prophetic inspiration. It was only when the 
minstrel played that the hand of Jehovah came 
upon him. Also we find Elisha as military adviser 
to the king, using his influence to secure humane 
treatment for Syrian prisoners.’ But not long 
after this Elisha’s diplomatic lie to Benhadad 
compares badly with Elijah’s frankness in telling 
the unpalatable truth to Ahaziah.® 

It is, however, in 2 K 9 that we find the principle 
of political intervention most strongly asserted. 
There we have the account of how Elisha mobilized 
the prophetic guilds to support the Jehu revolu- 
tion. In the name of Jehovah and to avenge the 
prophets of Jehovah slain by Jezebel, Jezebel 
herself and the whole house of Ahab were massacred. 


32K Adis 38-44 — 


22 K 219-22, ‘ 
Cf. K. E. Kirk’s comment in The Vision 


pian iy 
of God, 129. 
62K 223-25 6oK gia-is, 72K 621-23 | 


8 Cf. 2 K 87-18 with 2 K 1. 
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No doubt this appeared to be a resounding 
triumph for Jehovah and the cause of true religion. 
The Biblical verdict on it is: 

‘And the Lorp said unto Jehu, Because thou 
hast done well in executing that which is right in 
mine eyes, and hast done unto the house of Ahab 
according to all that was in mine heart, thy sons of 
the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of 
Israel.’ 4 

This may strike us as the comment of a barbarous 
and bloodthirsty age that knew little of the heart 
of God. But its barbarism must not be exagger- 
ated, for even then such deeds did not win universal 
approval. Within a century of the establishment 
of the house of Jehu, the prophet Hosea felt himself 
compelled to protest against such savagery.2 By 
this time it could be seen that the coup d’état had 
not served the ends of righteousness. The Tyrian 
Baal might have been banished, but the worship 
of Jehovah was being corrupted in other ways, 
and under Jeroboam u., a member of the ‘ re- 
forming’ dynasty, the social abuses which Amos 
and Hosea had to denounce were no less grave 
than they had been in the time of Ahab. 

That which is of permanent significance in the 
events we have been considering is not so much 
the contrast between the barbarous age of Elijah 
and Elisha and our own more enlightened times— 
there is plenty in these days that would shock 
Elijah and perhaps even Elisha—but the inevit- 
ability of the spiritual blindness that comes upon 
spiritual leaders when they plunge into politics. 
In her attitude towards political and social ques- 
tions it is the way of Elijah rather than the way of 
Elisha that the Church must follow. And if the 
way of Elijah is the way of detachment it is not 
the way of indifference. The detachment of Elijah 
from political commitments was one of the con- 
ditions of his power. No sort of concordat or party 
allegiance imposed a false discretion on him. The 
line of demarcation between detachment and in- 
difference is not easy to draw, and those who try 
to draw it will have to face misunderstanding 
and disappointment as Elijah did, but to be mis- 
understood and even disappointed with Elijah is 
assuredly better than to be the servant of political 
expediency with Elisha. 

If the Church is proleptically the Kingdom of 
God upon earth her task appears to be the all but 
impossible one of applying other-worldly standards 
to the affairs of the world. To follow the way of 
Elisha means that these standards become debased, 
and the purposes for which the Church exists are 

2a TORR). A Hose 
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compromised. It has rarely happened that a 
Church party in politics has been distinguished 
from other parties by greater love of truth or a 
finer sense of honour in the conduct of political 
campaigns. Political action demands concessions 
and compromises that the Church has no right to 
make. When she does make them, the result is 
the alienation of men of good will, not only from 
the Church party in politics, but from organized 
Christianity. The organized political anti-clerical- 
ism of those countries where the Church has 
attempted direct political action is proof of this, 
and it would be hard to maintain that it is simply 
the reaction of the powers of darkness against the 
more vigorous assertion and attempted realization 
of Christian ideals that the Church’s political action 
involves. 

On the other hand, the purposes for which the 
Church exists will no less certainly ‘ be obscured 
and compromised if Christian faith fails to express 
itself in the political sphere’? That is the sort of 
failure that would occur were the Church to accept 
the compromise suggested by political Totali- 
tarianism, namely, that she should concern herself 
solely with the life to come. 


How is this failure to be avoided ?. There is the 
indirect method of expressing Christian faith in — 


the political sphere. The Church must so bear 


witness to Christ in the lives of her children that _ 


in their capacity as citizens of the kingdoms of the 


world they will take such political action as befits — 


citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

That policy must always be followed as far as it 
will go, but it does not go all the way with Elijah. 
Occasions arise when the Church in her corporate 
capacity must give guidance in face of a concrete 
situation, some evil to be attacked, some good work 
to be supported. How, then, is she to maintain 
the detachment of Elijah ? 

Here Dr. Oldham, in the work already quoted, 
has some valuable suggestions to offer. First, the 
danger of transition from a religious to a political 
loyalty must be kept in mind, and Elisha and his 
friends will serve as a warning. The sponsorship 
of some political or social programme is a dangerous 
shortcut, the sort of shortcut that Elisha took, for 
though seats on a political platform may not have 
to be paid for at the door, the bill has eventually 
to be settled on the instalment system and in a coin 
which the Church has no right to pay, the coin of 
men’s souls that bears on it the image of God and 
not that of Cesar. 


3 J. H. Oldham, The Function of the Church in Society, 
257: 
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Secondly, in the choice of means to secure political 
ends there may be legitimate difference of opinion 
among Christians. The Church has no right to 
commit her members to a particular view of them. 

Thirdly, the choice of appropriate measures to 
attain these ends can be taken only by those who 
are responsible for them. Advice divorced from 
responsibility is dangerous. In the Middle Ages 
the Church took an active part in political affairs, 
but it was not always to the glory of God. Here 
Dr. Oldham quotes Dr. A. D. Lindsay’s opinion 
that the Church failed because her condemnation 
of evil practice in economic and political life ‘ came 
from people who lived outside the practical diffi- 
culties. One set of men, the clergy, were laying 
down rules for another set of men, instead of in- 
spiring these men to lay down rules for them- 
selves.’ } 

And if advice without responsibility is dangerous, 
without knowledge it is impertinent. There are 
times when the risk of giving advice without 
responsibility must be taken, for one condition of 
assuming responsibility is the possession of that 
political power at which the Church should not 
aim. Irresponsibility in this sense is a condition 
of the Church’s political detachment. But when 

1 Christianity and Economics, 144. 
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we say irresponsible we must be careful that we 
are using the word in this sense, and not with its 
common meaning of unconsidered. Ignorance is no 
condition of detachment. Here, it may be, the 
Church has a harder task than Elijah. In the less 
complex society in which he lived Elijah could be 
his own expert, avoiding the pitfalls which beset 
the Church when she would give her judgment on 
the moral and spiritual issues in social and political 
affairs. But when the Church in her synods and 
assemblies utters her voice in affairs where the 
line of demarcation between the moral and spiritual 
ends and the political means is hard to draw, is 
it too much to ask that she shall base her 
judgment on the opinions of those who have expert 
knowledge ? 

How would such utterance of the Church’s voice 
be received ? How is it received? The world is 
ready enough to say that the Church is doing 
nothing about this, that, or the other thing, that 
she is not giving a lead. There are one or two 
devils that the world would be quite glad to get 
rid of, war, for example. But once the Church 
does begin to cast out devils, not piecemeal, but 
by the legion, then society must be prepared) to 
see some of its most cherished herds of swine go 
hurtling down into the waters and perish. 


jn tbe Sludy. 


Mirginifus Puerisque. 
The Foolish Spider. 


By THE REVEREND Dr. C. W. BuppeEn, M.A., 
CROYDON. 


Tuis sermon is based on a story about a foolish 
spider. But what shall be the text? If this is to 
be a real sermon it must have a text. Well, there 
are several references to spiders in the Bible. There 
is one in the Book of Job and that is the one I have 
chosen, but I am not telling you what it is for the 
moment. 

There is a second reference in the prophecy of 
Isaiah. Isaiah speaks of wicked people who weave 
a web like a spider. 

And the third is in Proverbs: ‘The spider 
taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.’ 

The spider in this story lived high up in the roof 
of an old barn. He was not a good spider, and I 


cannot pretend that he was a very nice spider. 
He was one of a large family, but he never knew 
either of his parents. In the first place, his mother 
had eaten her husband after she had laid her eggs, 
and then she herself had died in the cold of the 
winter, so this spider, like his orphan brothers and 
sisters, had to look after himself. 

But Nature had given him certain instincts and 
abilities, and without knowing why he did it, or 
how he did it, he made a long fine thread with his 
spinnaret, fastened himself to one of the beams of 
the barn roof, and began to build himself a home. 

It was a wonderful bit of work, for he was a 
skilled engineer and a born mathematician. He 
chose a point in the thread he had spun, and threw 
out from it a number of other threads so as to make 
a star-pattern. He fixed their ends and made them 
taut, and ran up and among them like a rope- 
dancer. Then he began at the centre and made a 
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wide spiral, fastening it to each of the star-lines 
as it crossed them, and plucking each bit with one 
of his hind-legs to see that all was right. 

Now I expect a good many of you are on the 
phone in your own homes, and you know that in 
such case a wire connects your house with the 
other telephone lines which go to the Exchange. 
And our spider also made himself a telephone line, 
for this web he had built was not where he really 
lived. It was just his dining-room. He retired to 
a dark, snug corner at the other end of his tele- 
phone line, and when a fly was caught in his 
web, a message came along giving him the news 
of the capture. Then he would run down to his 
dining-room and make a hearty meal. So he lived 
a very self-satisfied life, and grew fat, and was 
very pleased with himself. 

Well, one day, so the story goes, he was looking 
at his web and he noticed another line which went 
up from his web to the roof of the barn. He 
followed this line with his eye, but he couldn’t see 
where it went and he said to himself, ‘I wonder 
why I ever put that thread there! It doesn’t seem 
to go anywhere. I don’t see what use it is. I 
think I could get on very well without it. So he 
kicked his foot through it and snapped it. Alas! 
He had forgotten what that thread was for. Every- 
thing depended on that line, and when he snapped 
it, his web collapsed in wreck and ruin. It was 
not a line for catching flies, but for holding up his 
web, and without it his web crashed into a hopeless, 
useless tangle. 

Many people are like that spider. They come 
into this world from God, and for a while they keep 
up their connexion with God. A slender line of 
prayer joins their hearts to Him. Then perhaps 
they get on in this world, and imagine they do not 
need any other. They have all they want for the 
time being so they stop praying; they stop wor- 
shipping. They break the connexion with their 
Heavenly Father, but they find out, not perhaps 
at once, but certainly some day, that they have 
made a terrible mistake. 

We see this very markedly in this present age in 
what we call the Dictator countries. These Dictators 
all think they can do without God, but one of these 
days they, too, will find they have made a terrible 
mistake. Just as the trolley bus is helpless the 
moment its arm breaks away from the overhead 
wire, so we are helpless when we break our connexion 
with God. That line the spider broke was the 
strength of his web. The Bible says, ‘The Lord is 
the strength of my life.’ All the health and strength 
and sweet wholesomeness of our life depend on 
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the thread of prayer by which our heart reaches 
up to God and God’s mercy comes down to us. 
Do not break it. 

And so at the very end of my sermon I come to 
my text, the verse from Job, who must have had 


in mind just such a spider as I have told you of, 
for he says (Job 813: 14) : 


So end all who care not for God, 
so perishes the hope of an ungodly man; 
his confidence is like a gossamer thread, 
his trust no stronger than a spider’s web. 


(Moffatt.) 


Whitsuntide. 


By THE REVEREND J. IRELAND HASLER, B.A., 
ORPINGTON, KENT. 


‘It is God which worketh in you both to will and 
to work, for his good pleasure.’—Ph 21% (R.V.). _ 


To-day is Whitsunday, when Christians thank 
God for the coming of the Holy Spirit. At Christ- 
mas we thank Him for the coming of Jesus, and 
we find no difficulty in understanding that, nor 
again, when Good Friday comes, and we think of 
Jesus dying on the Cross for our sins. Then, too, 
on Easter Day it is easy to recall how Jesus rose 
again from the dead. But Whitsunday seems so 
different, doesn’t it? There is the gospel story to 
tell you all about Jesus, and you can picture Him 
in your minds and can understand how, after He 
had left this earth, His disciples felt that God 
Himself had been with them in a special manner, 
manifested in a human life. Folk could see Jesus; 
but the Holy Spirit cannot be seen. So it seems 
so hard to understand what is meant by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Let me see if I can help you to get over this 
difficulty. Just as Jesus means to us that God 
has indeed been here on earth with men, showing 
them in the Person of Jesus what He Himself is 
like, so the Holy Spirit means to us that God is in © 
men, guiding them, helping them, working in them 
to will and to do what is right. Read the Acts © 
of the Apostles and notice what a change took ~ 
place in the disciples of Jesus when they began to — 
experience that God was at work in their hearts. 
You would have expected them to be full of sorrow 
because Jesus had gone away. Instead of that 
they were full of joy. You read in the Gospel that — 
Peter was afraid to let the servants of the High © 
Priest know that he was a follower of Jesus, but — 
in the Acts that he did not mind the High Priest — 
himself and the other rulers knowing this, even 
though they had power to put him into prison. — 
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The disciples became different men. They felt 
within them a new gladness, a new courage, and 
a new power, and so they came to realize that the 
Unseen God who had been with them in Jesus was 
now dwelling and working in them. That is some- 
thing of what is meant by the Holy Spirit. 

The experiences of some others may help to 
make this still clearer. A few years ago, a mission- 
ary in Africa had a meeting for his native helpers 
—those teachers who were living in different towns 
all by themselves. He asked them to speak of 
_ their personal experience of the Spirit of God. 
One man said: ‘ We know the Holy Spirit is with 
us, because, when we are far away from the mission- 
ary, we feel compelled to do our work just the same. 
Sometimes we are tempted to say that we have 
a headache: we gathered the people together for 
worship this morning, and we need not trouble 
to gather them again to-night. Yet when we go 
to bed not having done our duty, we cannot sleep. 
The Holy Spirit makes us unhappy for being lazy.’ 

When you are ashamed because you have done 
some wrong act, or feel a prompting to do a kind 
act, or to stand up boldly for the right, remember 
it is God Himself at work in your hearts. Act in 
accord with the prompting and so God’s Spirit 
will be able to make your lives better and nobler 
and more beautiful. 


The EGristian Year. 
FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
Things New and Old. 


By THE REVEREND Harry Bunce, B.D., 
CROWBOROUGH. 


“Therefore every scribe which is instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an 
householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.’—Mt 13*. 


Things Old. There are those who say ‘Yes that 
is what we want. Give us things old ; then with 
the old certainties we shall find all our problems 
solved and once more the churches will be filled.’ 
But consider these words of the late Dr. Dale. ‘A 
hundred years ago, fifty years ago, thirty years ago, 
our fathers were in possession of exact definitions 
of the Christian faith. Immense provinces of 
Christian doctrine were laid down in their theological 
schemes with all the definiteness and clearness of 
an ordnance survey. . . . Now all this has passed 
away. The substance of the ancient faith remains, 
_ but people find it hard to give their faith a definite 
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expression.’ Dale spoke these words almost sixty 
years ago. If they were true then they are far 
more true to-day, when our expressions and ideas 
are so different that if one picks up an old sermon 
—one of Spurgeon’s for example—the whole 
atmosphere is so different that it might almost be 
said to be written in another language. 

Things New. There are others, of course, who 
see the solution of all their problems in things new. 
Our moderns who have effected reforms in dress, in 
art, in poetry, which above all things else express 
freedom, and revolt from accepted standards, and 
these say, “ Yes give us things new, but why bother 
about things old?’ Things old, conventions, 
accepted style, the standards of the classics, these 
are the things that we have dropped and in things 
new we see salvation. It is newness that brings 
life. 

Now to both of these our text comes with some- 
thing of rebuke. The scribe instructed unto the 
Kingdom of God brings forth from his treasure 
things new and old. The religious teacher brings 
forth things new and old. Not things new at one 
time and things old at another time, but things 
which are new and old at the same time. We 
must then take care lest prejudice blind us to the 
truth of things old or lest preconceived notions 
prevent us from seeing the truth in things new. 

Things New and Old. We must have things old 
for two reasons: (z) historical, and (2) psycho- 
logical. We Christians cannot cut ourselves off 
from the past. Our gospel is rooted and grounded 
in the past. It depends on a HistoricaL Person, 
and our gospel is a historical gospel. May we not 
say that our attitude in this matter should be 
found in the attitude of Jesus Himself—in the 
way He regarded the past? Think, for example, 
of the attitude of Jesus to the Jewish religion. 
Jesus did not annul the Commandments. He 
fulfilled them, and fulfilled them by enlarging 
their meaning and application. Jesus did not 
annul the Sabbath. He gave a truer interpreta- 
tion of its meaning. He reminded the people that 
the original idea of the Sabbath was for rest. 
Whereas the Jews had made ita labour. And He 
bade them review the question in relation to the 
needs of men. ‘Think not that I have come to 
destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto 
you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all 
be fulfilled’ We must then have things old 
because of our very gospel. 

But we must also have things old because of 
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our HEARERS. Our message partly depends on 
our hearers. We must link it on to their know- 
ledge and experience, and it must therefore be con- 
cerned with things old. Educational theory tells 
us that we must proceed from the known to the 
unknown. We must begin with the old before we 
can speak of the new. The preacher tries to awaken 
the sense of the old ideal that used to grip his 
hearers in their youth. He tries to recapture the 
old vision before they are ready for the new one. 
Or he tries to show that the restlessness which is 
characteristic of our young folks of to-day is a 
quest for ideals, and points to the solution in 
finding Christ and through Him all that is best 
in life. 

It has been pointed out that though the old 
preachers like Spurgeon had perhaps never heard 
the word ‘Psychology,’ they knew the heart of 
man and they knew how to touch the heart and 
move it all the way from laughter to tears and 
from sin to the consciousness of forgiveness. Is 
not that just the method which Jesus used with 
the woman of Samaria? Jesus weary and thirsty 
in an unfriendly country ; the woman hostile and 
unkindly. Jesus makes a request, or rather asks a 
favour. The unpromising reply of the woman and 
Jesus unruffled, speaking so as to arouse her interest 
and then giving the new vision which led to the 
acknowledgment of Him as the Messiah. Is not 
the great preacher one who because he knows 
human experience is able to touch the heart and 
to revive memories, and so his message is just 
sufficiently touched with emotion that it will move 
men as the intellectual message alone can never 


do? 


We must have things new for the reason that 
our language is continually changing. Words 
which were used in the translation of the Bible 
made in 1611 now mean something different from 
what they meant then. We may take a few examples 
from the Authorised Version. ‘ Now abideth faith, 
hope, and charity, these three, but the greatest of 
these is charity.” Charity in 1611 was exactly 
the meaning of the Latin caritas. It meant dear- 
ness, love. Then because love is shown by giving, 
it came to mean a gift, and in our own day it often 
means not the gift of love, but that which is only 
given because it cannot be withheld as when we 
say ‘ Cold as charity.’ 

‘Let your conversation be as it becometh the 
gospel of Christ.’ 

‘Conversation’ in 1611 meant how one behaved 
oneself, and what Paul means is not merely that 
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our words are to suggest Christ, but that our be- 
haviour, our whole life, is to be such as becomes a 
Christian. 

‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.’ 
‘ Mansions’ for us mean large houses, but the weary 
traveller towards the end of the day cares not 
whether the house he is to reach be big or little. 
All he cares about is rest. He needs an abiding 
place, and when we draw near the end of our mortal 
life, what we shall care about is not to be in a 
mansion, but to be sure that there is an abiding 
place for us. And these are only a few out of the 
many words which have changed in meaning since 
1611. If, then, we would mean what was said in 
1611, we must use new words. 

And there is new knowledge. Scientists tell us 
of Eolithic man some fifty thousand years ago, but 
there need be no conflict with the Biblical story of 
the Creation. That has its value, but not as science. 
We do not ignore the new knowledge, but we do 
better; we use it and with that newer knowledge 
we have learned better methods of Bible study. 
As some one has said, ‘the modern astronomer 
sees a hundred stars where the Jewish astronomer 
saw one,’ but he can still say, ‘ When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained, O Lord 
our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth !’ 


A boy was born mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky, 

And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
Round which the circling planets fly. 
He lived in little works and thoughts, 
Where little ventures grow and plod, 
And paced and ploughed his little plots 
And prayed unto his little God. 

But as the mighty system grew, 

His faith grew faint with many scars, 
The cosmos widened in his view, 

But God was lost among the stars. 
Another boy in lowly days, 

As he, to little things was born 

But gathered lore in woodland ways 
And from the glory of the morn. 

As wider skies broke on his view 
God greatened in his growing mind, 
Each year he dreamed his God anew 
And left his older God behind. 

He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod, 
And as the universe grew great, 

He dreamed for it a greater God. 
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Then, too, we need a-new spirit. And perhaps 
the thing we need most to learn is that Christianity 
is not a doctrinal system, but a way of life. Men 
sometimes write as if Christianity were no more 
than doctrine. They think they are denying Chris- 
tianity when all the time they are only denying 
theories which are now no longer held. A writer 
in East and West once wrote, ‘ I believe it comes as 
a revelation to many men that Christianity is a 
live thing for everyday life. They have come to 
feel, partly through our creeds and ceremonies and 
partly through our special garb and vestments and 
set modes of worship that religion is something 
set apart from the normal life of man, instead of as 
a faith that is touching and helping to shape the 
great world movements of the present day.’ We 
think of the changed attitude that has grown as a 
result of the Christian spirit, shown not only in a 
different spirit towards the men and women of our 
own country but to other races, shown not only in 
national but international relationships. 

What, then, is the relation between the new and 
the old? Henry Drummond in The Ascent of Man 
says, ‘ Nature is exceedingly economical. Nature 
almost never parts with any structure she has once 
made. Conversely Nature seldom makes anything 
new. Her method is to adapt something old.’ 
This, then, is true in the physical world. We have 
seen that it is true of teaching. We begin with the 
old, but the old is only the stepping stone to the 
new. The old is essential but not of itself sufficient. 
We have to lead on to the new truth that Christianity 
is a life, a dynamic, and to work for the permeation 
of the whole of our life individually, socially, 
nationally, and even internationally by the Christian 
spirit. 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 
Prayer and Power. 
“ And being in an agony he prayed.’—Lk 22". 


It is possible for the hyper-critical mind to raise 
all kinds of mysteries and problems about the 
praying of Christ—but these are all swept away 
by the fact that Christ prayed tremendously. And 
of nothing is it more true than of the nature of 
Christ that you have got to get your theories out 
of the facts and not your facts out of the theories. 

Take these words of our text—‘ and being in an 
agony he prayed.’ This does not mean that there 
came to Christ an hour of such concentrated and 
overwhelming bitterness that even He was found 
insufficient for Himself—and was forced to prayer 
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as a sort of last resource. What it means is that 
He turned to prayer as naturally as He breathed, 
for prayer was much more to Jesus than the mere 
solvent of problems. In a word, for Christ nothing 
was outside prayer. Prayer was not His refuge 
in distress: He turned to it in distress because it 
was the habit of His life. Prayer, for Jesus, was 
not a last resource, but the first. 


Be not afraid to pray: to pray is right: 
Pray (if thou canst) with hope: but ever pray 
Though hope be weak or sick with long delay. 
Pray in the darkness if there be no light... . 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see. 

Pray to be perfect though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be: 

But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray: 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 


You see how wide the scope of prayer is, how 
little theory has to do with it: how much it is 
a matter of personal testing and experience: of 
experiment justifying itself in experience. And 
yet how difficult it is to get people to pray seriously 
—to make a habit of it, as Hartley Coleridge 
enjoins ? 

Why is it? Is it not due to an entirely false 
idea of the nature and place of prayer in life. We 
are betrayed by the idea that prayer is not natural 
to the common life: that prayer is somehow the 
prerogative or the refuge of a special type of people, 
or of special circumstances and occasions. But that 
is entirely wrong. It is as much as to say that 
because the brain of an Einstein makes better use 
of the oxygen in the atmosphere than most of us, 
that the oxygen in the atmosphere is not for the rest 
of us. As Fort Newton says: ‘ After all, what is 
prayer if it be not the turning of our minds to a 
Mind wiser than we are and adjusting our hearts 
to a Love greater than our own?’ But is not all 
education just doing that—making the best of 
ourselves by utilizing all our resources? Essenti- 
ally, prayer is not asking for things, but using 
them. ‘If waves of force pass through earth and 
rock, if certain forms of light pass through substances 
that we call solid, surely ‘“ source-force ””—as 
Gandhi calls it—the mind of man and the Spirit 
of God, the greatest forces known on earth, can be 
similarly used. If this be so, every man, regardless 
of race, colour, or creed, can tune in on a world of 
light and power as a musician tunes in on a world 
of music. Prayer is not getting from God, but 
getting to God.’ Prayer is not begging: it is 
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appropriating. ‘For the first two or three years 
after my conversion,’ says the Sadhu Sundar Singh, 
“I used to ask for specific things: now I ask for 
God.’ 

What people fail to see is that the chief answer 
to prayer is God Himself—prayer is using God. 
Let us put it very simply. Suppose a man has a 
large fortune accumulating for him in America 
and he is content to struggle on here, finding it 
hard to make both ends meet, because he is too 
lethargic and irresolute to go and claim his own. 
You would say that he was very foolish: and you 
wouldn’t believe the story, because you do not 
believe any man could be so foolish—about money. 
But there are immense numbers of people who 
have infinite resources beyond their own, much 
nearer than America, who let them go completely 
unexplored. And why? Because of false views 
about prayer, which is the one key that unlocks 
the door of the treasure-chamber. We are entirely 
commonplace, not from lack of capacity to be 
otherwise, but owing to the sheer lethargy and 
inertia of not taking the trouble to explore our own 
unseen resources. 

There is an element of true genius always in 
being the best that we can be, which is much more 
than the thing we are mostly content to be. But 
that ‘ best’ is always to a large extent dependent 
on our availing ourselves of powers, accessible to 
all of us, outside ourselves. And that is the true 
secret of prayer. Not getting God to do things for 
us, but availing ourselves of the power of God to 
be something much bigger (how much bigger none 
of us knows) than most of us are content to be. 
The secret of prayer is not getting, but being, 
becorning. 

And the people who really pray are those who 
have made the experiment and discovered that the 
Unknown Quantity has immense resources avail- 
able for them, if they will only use them. And yet 
we don’t use them. ; 

‘Why is prayer so small a factor even in spiritual 
lives, so negligible a factor in most lives? George 
Meredith may put us on the track of the explana- 
tion. ‘For this reason? says the great novelist, 
“so many fall from God after they have attained 
to Him, that they cling to Him with their weakness 
and not with their strength.’ ‘God is the last 
resource of the defeated spirit, not the source of 
the inspiration which averts defeat.’ 

Most of us do not really pray, unless we are in a 
hole. Being in an agony, Christ prayed: but not 
because He was in an agony, but because prayer 
was His vital breath. And though in our own 
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to share the 
refuge and strength of prayer with Christ, yet in 
our normal life, it has a very small place. And 
this means, of course, that we turn to prayer in 
our agony rather as an experiment than as an 
experience, as a wan hope rather tham a sure 


than with success. 

A man ought to be able to stand by himself, 
we say. We are rather ashamed of prayer—not 
church, of course, where it is customary, but in 
business life, in social life, in our intellectual life, 
in our recreation. We shrink from the relation of - 
the whole of life to our resources and to our rights 
in the Unseen. We keep prayer for our failure 
rather than for our success. i 

And why do we do this? The answer is that 
we are all wrong about prayer, because we are all 
wrong about ourselves. Not primarily wrong in 
ourselves, though that, undoubtedly, has much to 
do with it: for ‘sin will either make a man give 
up praying, or prayer will make him give up sinning.” 
But not primarily that. No: fundamentally 
because we are all wrong about ourselves. No 
man is able to stand by himself. He was never 
meant to. He is made otherwise. For ‘now are 
we the sons of God.” That is our supreme secret. 
We are choosing to live on the edge of failure and 
collapse and despair, instead of in : we are 
preferring mortality to immortality. ‘ For this is} 
life, to know God’ And prayer is learning God_ 
However well pleased we may be with ourselves” 
we are living at a level far below our real selves = 
we are frittering away the best of our resources. 
‘ For this is the condemnation’ (not that men are 
sinners in the conventional sense of the word) but 
‘that they love darkness rather than light, and 
live by the scant, futile measure of years rather 
than ‘ by the power of an endless life’ If there 
is an unpardonable sin it is to be found im the 
spiritual realm. It is to reject God, not even His 
forgiveness but Himself; and in rejecting God to” 
reject yourself. eS 

But even that is not the last word. For God is 
infinitely patient, as well as infinitely loving and 
infinitely necessary to us. 


Man, what is this, and why art thou despairing 
God shall forgive thee all but thy despair. _ 


1H. E. Brierley, Freedom and Faith, 108. 
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Wuit-SuNDAY. 
The Power of the Spirit. 
By tHe REVEREND R. W. STEWaRT, B.D., B.Sc., 
KILLERMONT. 

‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.’—Zec 4°. 

In the middle of the rather difficult book of the 
obscure prophet Zechariah stands this golden saying, 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.’ 

_ It was his encouragement to the band of exiles 
who had returned to Jerusalem resolved to restore 
the worship of the Lord in His holy place. They 
had, to begin with, large hopes and plans, and they 
toiled hard. But they were poor and few and 
surrounded by enemies ; and the best they could 
do seemed likely to be far short of the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient glory of Zion. 

Ever and anon good men busy at high enter- 
prises have like these repatriated Jews reviewed 
their resources and regarded them as miserably 
insufficient for the work. And once and again 
Scripture illustrates the vanity of such calculations. 
The spies returned from Canaan with their report 
of the strength of its fortifications and the presence 
of the children of Anak and giants. Yet Israel 
conquered Canaan. ‘Lord,’ the disciples said to 
Jesus, ‘ there is a lad here with two loaves and a 
few small fishes; but what are they among so 
many.’ Yet the multitude was fed. Calculations 
have their use, but there is a dynamic that defies 
measurement. 

Even of the spirit of man it is true that it is a 
fountain of mysterious incalculable energy. Curious 
facts have been noted about the influence of emotion 
on bodily strength. People depressed, neuras- 
thenic, feeling tired out, have under hypnotism 
become capable of enormous efforts and afterwards 
been not exhausted but refreshed. How much 
more then is to be expected if it is not merely the 

hidden resources and capacities of human nature 
that are discovered and drawn upon, but the 
inflow of new energy from the Spirit of God. 
“They that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength.’ ‘Jesus returned in the power of the 
spirit into Galilee.’ ‘ Ye shall receive power when 

_ the Holy Spirit is come upon you.’ 

It fills the church of God; it fills 
The sinful world around, 

Only in stubborn hearts and wills 
No place for it is found. 


How then shall men pray for and recognize and 
welcome the coming of the Spirit of God ? 


| 
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One may be too mystical in speaking about the 
Holy Spirit as if the Spirit was a magical addition 
to natural faculties. The Spirit is not added on; 
it is the operation of God within the soul. ‘ The 
Spirit ’ sums up all the ways by which God influences 
and inspires life. The effect is felt in the reinforce- 
ment and consecration of every natural gift. The 
creeks and inlets of our island shore lie open to the 
ocean tides, and a river may be made a channel 
up which the sea races far inland to make a highway 
for the world’s trade to cities distant from the coast. 
So the common motions and affections of the human 
spirit, may become channels flooded and deepened 
by the incoming tide of the Divine Spirit and thus 
opened to new and richer traffic. 


One of the natural faculties of the human soul 
is love. The power of love is often mentioned in 
Scripture ; the love of Jacob for Rachel that made 
his seven long years of service seem but a little 
while ; the love of Ruth for Naomi so that she 
left home and kindred to dwell with her in an 
alien land ; the love of David and Jonathan that 
quenched all jealousy between them ; the love of the 
exiles for Zion, so that they sang in far-off Babylon 
‘Tf I forget thee O Jerusalem may my right hand 
forget her cunning.’ And very often it is simply 
the power of love that carries people through 
difficult times. A pitiful story of German life a 
few years ago called Little Man What Now describes 
a simple girl tied down in poverty to a round of 
laborious home duties without diversions or reward. 
And though she has no fine theories nor any very 
deep thoughts, her affectionate nature and loving 
heart towards the little ones and the old whom 
she serves makes her life noble and in some sense 
victorious. 

Now this faculty of love can be heightened by 
Divine power to a giant strength. A missionary 
goes out, not to a great college where the picked 
youth of a heathen land are gathered to be 
trained and moulded, but to an obscure station 
among a degraded tribe, squalid, lacking stamina, 
full of childish whims. A nurse gives herself to the 
care of lepers or incurables. A trained teacher 
makes it a life-work to do the limited little that can 
be done for defectives. What can keep such people 
cheerful at such tasks but love, and more than a 
natural love, love inspired by Him who wept over 
Jerusalem and laid down His life for men, A large 
source of energy is cut off by those who harden 
their hearts and hold love in check. And a double 
portion of power comes to those whose natural 
affection is reinforced by the constraining love of 
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Christ. If one would be strong let him pray for a 
loving heart, and let him pray that his spark of 
human love may be breathed upon by the Divine 
Spirit till it is a flame of fire. 


Another natural faculty is the gift of imagination. 
A vision of the end imparts strength for prolonged 
effort. With the prospect of finding a cure for some 
human woe, a man of science has patience to 
spend laborious hours in research. The dream of 
what the city might become lends driving power to 
the reforming councillor. Now a heightened power 
of vision and imagination is a characteristic result 
of Divine inspiration. One of the little nuggets of 
gold in the Book of Kings is the story of the prophet 
who could see what at first the young man beside 
him could not see, horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha. Paul, the Apostle, was inspired by 
the vision of a whole world won for Christ. To 
have the Spirit of God means to be enabled to have 
larger hopes, nobler ideals, more far-reaching 
purposes, and a faith which will make them come 
true. For faith itself is an impulse of the soul 
which comes under the enlarging influence of the 
Holy Spirit. There is a spark of faith in courageous 
optimism that believes vaguely that life is worth 
living; and more than a spark in belief in any 
great cause. But faith in its full sense is 
reached only when it becomes a definite faith in 
God. By faith Abraham, Moses, Gideon, all the 
heroes in the roll-call in Hebrews did valiantly. 
By faith Job in all his troubles cried ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.’ In the disaster that over- 
whelmed his nation Jeremiah clung by faith to his 
fellowship with God and on that based his own life 
and saved the cause of religion. People lonely, 
weak, poor, in pain, with little prospect in life, still 
find in faith in God a steady source of serenity and 
strength. The Divine ministry of the Spirit is to 
quicken any germ of hope or optimism till it becomes 
a saving grace, and nourish it till it is a faith that 
can remove mountains. 

Love, vision, faith are great qualities and 
capacities of the soul ; yet they may fail. Therefore 
another source of power must be mentioned which 
also is an avenue for the Spirit. Nothing so moves 
the heart and gives new energy for another effort 
as the forgiveness of a friend. ‘ As we forgive our 
debtors ’—men do sometimes and to some extent 
forgive. Even in a hard and unrelenting man there 
is a germ of the notion. And the Spirit takes this 
germ of an idea and nurtures and enlarges and 
enriches it until in the face of Jesus Christ and 
before His Cross a man is able to conceive that God 
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offers pardon full and free, and to find in the gospel | 
of Divine mercy the deepest secret of power. Here _ 
is the explanation of the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Church, felt at first to be a special 
miracle and then realized to be normal and inevit- 
able. 

There is no other way to a higher spiritual life 
or a more thrilling sense of God than for men to 
gather in fellowship to glorify and obey Jesus 
Christ. Then the Holy Spirit will come upon them 
to enlarge and quicken and consecrate every 
capacity of heart and mind. No gospel word will 
be. too wonderful to be believed and no enterprise 
too great to be undertaken by men who are thus 
inspired. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 
Purity. 
‘To the pure all things are pure.’—Tit 1% (R.V.). 


In the ancient Greek and Roman worlds impurity, 
that is, impurity of the flesh, was all but universal, 
and although many later races are purer than those 
ancient races, yet impurity in the present day is 
too general to be ignored. Hence it must seem 
strange that sermons so often confine themselves 
to mere opinions or dogmas, while the actual 
religious and moral difficulties of life, its worst 
temptations, are only vaguely referred to. And yet 
there is no escaping these: you must be their 
master, or you shall become their slave. 

What deliverance can be found for those who are 
struggling with the sins of the flesh and those of 
life in general? Many are offered—several by the 
world, one by God. One section of the world says: 
Give a man a perfect heredity and perfect surround- 
ings, and you will have a perfect man. So they 
would have us believe, who teach that all moral 
evils and many other evils have their origin solely 


in external customs and laws that are unjust. But 
Christianity rejects this idea. It traces sin not 
to outward circumstances but to ourselves. The 


Kingdom of God is from within. Men and women 
create their own worlds—be it vicious or be it good. 

Men have sought to purify the world by Philo- 
sophy and Morality. Now there never were greater 
schools of Philosophy than those of the Greeks, and 
yet the Greeks were guilty of innumerable sins and 
lusts. Art is just as powerless as Philosophy to 
cleanse the impurities of the world, and Law as 
powerless as Art. Ancient Rome became the 
helpless victim of her own profligacy—a profligacy 
that nothing could withstand. Other nations in 
succeeding centuries have become the victims of 
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their own sins, and if England yields to its own 
“passions of selfishness and sensuality, it cannot 
escape the doom that has befallen the nations of 
the past. Its fall will be the result of the impurities 
denounced by the Apostle, due to the unbelief of 
its younger generations in God. 

Belief in Christ alone can confront and master 
the sins of the flesh ; and never does the soul appear 
so great as when it meets its temptations and over- 
comes them. 

Purity and innocence are not the same, they are 
really worlds asunder. Before the conscience has 
grasped the idea of a better and a worse, no real 
sin can be committed, no true self-reproach incurred, 
and no consciousness of transgression and penalty. 
Purity is essentially superior to innocence ; for 
purity can only be won by conflict and victory 
over evil. Without a knowledge of right and 
wrong, there can be no spiritual progress. St. Paul 
recalls the period of his own innocence—the period 
when there was no transgression because there was 
no law. He writes: ‘I was alive apart from the 
law once’ (Ro 7%). But he can say so no longer. 
His conscience is awakened and thereupon follow 
the long years of conscious shortcoming, spiritual 
strife, and conflict. 

Even an Old Testament prophet foreshadowed 
this great truth that Christ alone can save. ‘ Come,’ 
he writes, speaking in the name of God, ‘ Come 
now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.’ And in the New Testament the 
same truth is put more briefly in the words : ‘ Bring 
every thought into captivity to the love of Christ.’ 

But there are, according to the ascetics, many 
things which must be forsaken if we would win our 
souls. The seeker after God must forsake business, 
trade, politics, art, music, literature, though these 
constitute absolutely necessary parts of man’s life. 
But since God has made these necessary parts of 
our life they cannot be regarded as common or 
unclean, since they are God’s own ordination, nor 
can they be forsaken or treated as secular. In 
God’s world there is no such distinction as sacred 
and secular. The Christianity that does not hallow 
all our life, material, social, economic, political, not, 
of course, to say religious, is not true Christianity ; 
for it has already surrendered its territory to the 
enemy, and abandoned the very field of spiritual 
warfare that God had entrusted to it to make its 
own. The remedy is not to flee from God’s world. 
Christ commands His disciples to abide in the world 
and save it, and to make men more than conquerors 
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over its temptations ; He does not teach them to 
be cowards, and to shirk the hard duties that are 
assigned them in the world. And, assuredly, never 
does the soul so truly show its real greatness as 
when, following its Divine Master, it goes forward, 
clinging fast to the purity it reveres, despising the 
world’s contempt and temptations, and refusing to 
yield to any wrong or passion that would separate 
it from God. Such a soul affords a spectacle of 
heroism and divine purity which you can never find 
in any Eden of untempted innocence. 

Notwithstanding, there are men and women who 
fear the world, either from constitutional weakness 
or wrong conceptions of divine duty. Such persons 
naturally find their refuge in flight. The aim of 
asceticism is not to enable men to perform the tasks 
which God Himself has assigned them, but to escape 
from them. But it is not by forsaking the world 
that men can make true purity of soul their own. 
Such teaching would be in direct conflict with our 
Lord’s great prayer, ‘I pray not that thou shouldest 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil one.’ Here for His dis- 
ciples, as for Himself, conflict was the condition of 
victory. 

Withdrawal from the world is not the way to 
cleanse the heart. The evil-hearted man is con- 
stantly finding evidence of evil where the pure 
heart can see none, finding insincerity in the most 
guiltless, and selfishness in the most disinterested ; 
whereas the pure in heart are quick to discern 
kindness, truth, and goodness—or possibilities of 
them—even in the unworthy. For the goodness of 
the pure in heart is a mightier thing than evil ; it 
can see through the evil to the underlying good and 
is often capable of eliciting the good in man. 

And yet there are large numbers of men and 
women in whom certain memories or incidents in 
their lives and’ callings beget evil and suggestive 
thoughts. For such victims of sin there is only 
one means of escape, and that is to avoid such evil 
surroundings. No other escape is possible. But 
for such men to build a creed on their own evil 
experience and make it binding on all others is an 
infamous injustice, a libelling of God’s world. For 
many of us, perhaps for all of us, it is necessary 
to renounce certain indulgences, though wholly 
innocent in themselves, in order to gain the moral 
and spiritual self-mastery that Christ would have 
us attain. Yet here again we must be careful not 
to make binding on others the rules we have found 
necessary for ourselves. 

To the young we would make a special appeal. 
If you would be pure, dread of the consequences of 
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sin will be wholly unavailing to make or keep you 
so. It will only make you more prudent in your 
sin, and therefore more detestable. Against the 
evil of the world there is only one sure protection 
—trust in God as the most real and profoundest 
Force in human life, and not any mere article in a 
creed. Then conscience can speak with authority. 
Avoid the beginnings of sin. Through the power 
of the Holy Spirit you can be more than conquerors 
in your temptations, and become the masters of 
your passions. Avoid the beginnings of sin, but, 
if you have sinned do not postpone the day of 
repentance. The time will come, when, with 
weakened will, you may seek a place of repentance, 
and be unable to find it. 
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Many men and women come to think their own 
peculiar sins inescapable and inevitable. But no 
sins are inevitable. Religion will not have it so. 
The law of God is absolutely intolerant about this. 
Do not make the word of God vain through human 
traditions by condemning some sins and condoning 
others. Never be content with morality. Morality 
is so often negative. In religion alone, and not 
in any worldly wisdom, we can find the help we 
need to overcome the sins that so easily beset us 
whatever those sins may be. It is to the real 
Master of Life that we must lift our eyes—that 
perfect standard of character and life that God has 
lifted up in the midst of our humanity? 

1R. H. Charles, Courage, Truth, Purity, 20. 


Recent GForciqn Theology. 


Marta. 


In October 1895, a lecture entitled Jesus und das 
Alte Testament was delivered by Professor Martin 
Kahler to an audience of theologians, and printed 
in the following year. Now, more than twenty-five 
years after the death of the author, it has been 
reprinted by his son.1 The little book was worth 
reproducing. It is not a detailed examination of 


the Old Testament quotations attributed to Jesus - 


in the Gospels ; it is a study of our Lord’s whole 
attitude to the Old Testament, and of the theological 
implications of that attitude. Kahler’s views are 
expressed in fifteen ‘ theses,’ which are developed 
in the course of the work. He points out that the 
Old Testament was the Bible of Jesus and of His 
apostles, and they all held it to be inspired Scripture. 
It cannot then be treated merely on historical or 
critical lines, but must be regarded as Jesus would 
have regarded it. The question of the infallibility 
of Jesus is thus raised, and the author faces a 
difficulty which every Christian higher critic must 
fee] with more or less force: How can we reconcile 
a scientific study of the Bible, with its conclusions 
regarding the authorship of certain books, and 
still maintain the reliability of Jesus? The answer, 
delicately stated, is that while Jesus was beyond 
all error in His revelation of God, He was, neverthe- 
less, limited by the conditions of the Incarnation, 
and His acceptance of traditional and contemporary 
1 Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; RM.1.80. 


views as to authorship is not necessarily a guarantee 
of their accuracy. But, in general, we must follow 
Him in accepting the Old Testament as the Word of 
God, and its primary function as the revelation of 
divine truth, especially in relation to Jesus Himself. 
The position is clearly stated and brilliantly argued, 
and we cannot but feel that Dr. Walter Kahler 
is right in believing that his father’s work should 
not be allowed to sink into oblivion. 


It has often been remarked that belief in a genuine 
immortality developed comparatively late in Israel, 
and that it is hardly to be found within the range 
of the Hebrew Canon. In some of the Apocryphal 
books, however, we meet with a fully developed 
doctrine of a life after death, and by the beginning 
of the Christian era it had become an integral 
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factor in Pharisaic theology. Among the most © 


important of the books concerned is the Book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, and we have every reason to 
welcome the acute and thorough study of the 
doctrine of immortality in that book, recently 
given to us by a Catholic scholar, P. Dr. Hermann 
Biickers, C.Ss.R.2, The work falls into four parts. 
The first is concerned with the Book of Wisdom 
itself, and includes a careful discussion of the 
relevant passages. Questions like the meaning of 
death—physical and spiritual—are skilfully handled, 

2 Die Unsterblichkeitslehre des Weisheitsbuches (Alt- 


.testamentliche Abhandlungen, Band xiii. Heft 4) 


(Aschendorff, Minster i. W.; RM.7.30). 


- 
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and a good deal of space is devoted to the belief 
in an intermediate state between death and final 
blessedness or punishment. The prominence of the 
Judgment in this book is also emphasized. The 
second section reviews the Old Testament field, 
with special reference to doctrines like that of 
Sheol which have a bearing on the subject of 
immortality. The third is devoted to the Apocry- 
phal (including Apocalyptic) and Rabbinic writings, 
and the fourth to foreign beliefs which may have 
_ had some influence on Jewish thought. Dr. Biickers 
clearly distinguishes between different types of 
theory. Some reserved immortality for the 
righteous, while others assumed that the wicked 
also would survive death, though their future was 
one of punishment. There were theologians who 
held that there was no intermediate state, while 
others believed that the dead did not reach their 
ultimate home till after the last judgment. Even 
in this class there were differences of opinion, some 
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thinkers holding that all were detained in Sheol, 
while. others believed that the righteous and the 
wicked were separated at death, though they did 
not at once reach their final destiny. In such cases 
Sheol was the abode of the wicked only, while the 
righteous were admitted to a temporary Paradise. 
It is to this last class that the doctrine of the 
Book of Wisdom belongs, and it has only a few 
companions, notably Josephus and Philo. Never- 
theless, Dr. Btickers regards the book as one of the 
most important from this point of view, and, in a 
fine conclusion, states his belief that such teaching 
can have come only from direct inspiration. While 
it is possible to take a different view, both of the 
doctrines of the Book of Wisdom and of the influ- 
ences which contributed to its thought, we are 
bound to take very seriously this thorough and 
able study of a difficult and complicated question. 
T. H. RoBinson. 


Cardiff. 


Contributions and Comments, 


“Fhe Enigma of tbe Swords.’ 


Your contributor, Rev. T. M. Napier, B.D., in the 
July 1938 Expository Times has a thought-pro- 
voking article on the above subject at the end of 
which he makes his own suggestions of a proper 
interpretation of the passage in Lk 225-38, 

He says his solution is the only one that remains 
open, but he seems to have overlooked a very 
obvious solution which has probably been pointed 
out before, but which I cannot for the moment 
trace in any commentary. 

It is the often pointed-out fact that the blot 
pdxatpa does not necessarily mean ‘ sword’ at all. 
In fact, in my edition of Liddell & Scott the first 
definition of wdxatpa is ‘a large knife.’ 

Hence our Lord may quite reasonably have been 
saying, ‘ He that is without knife let him sell his 
_ cloak and buy one.’ For here our Lord is speaking 
' quite clearly of His death. In v.34 He has warned 
Peter that the time is coming when their happy 

companionship will be ended, and if we now take 


our minds forward a little we shall recollect that, 


after the Crucifixion, when the disciples had been 


dispersed, Peter said to the others, ‘I go fishing,’ 
to which the others replied, ‘ We also go with thee,’ 
see Jn 21°. As we know the paxarpa was part of 
a fisherman’s usual outfit. 

So to return to St. Luke’s ‘ Enigmatic’ passage ; 
may it not have been that our Lord realized that 
the time was fast approaching when the disciples 
would need to return, for a time at any rate, to 
their former method of living? ‘That, from being 
“Fishers of men’ they must, until the Holy Ghost 
should come unto them, become once again, 
‘Fishers of fish,’ for which they would need their 
knives as in former times. Hence He says, ‘ He 
that has no “ knife’ let him now buy one,’ and with 
this interpretation even the very enigmatic “Ixavov 
éorwv, ‘It is enough,’ takes on a little clarity for 
it might very well be freely translated, ‘ That will 
do’ or more freely still, ‘ Those will do’ or ‘ Two are 
enough.’ 

Thus if we think of knives and not swords the 
whole teaching is in accord with all our Lord’s 
teaching, and even with His teaching in the Sermon 
on the Mount. W. WESTERN. 

Belfast. 
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Anotber Meafected Paraffef 


(Joshua x. 12, 13 and 
‘Iiad tt. 410-417), 


SomE years ago you allowed me to draw the atten- 
tion of your readers to the close parallel between 
Mt 1128 and Ex 3314, which had apparently escaped 
the notice of the commentators. 

I would now draw attention to another parallel 
which also seems to have received but little notice, 
viz., Joshua’s invocation of the sun and the moon 
during his battle with the five Kings at Gibeon, 
and Agamemnon’s prayer before the opening 
battle of the Trojan War. 

Joshua said : 


‘ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
Until the nation had avenged themselves of their 
enemies’ 


Agamemnon said (Lang’s translation) : 


‘O Zeus, most glorious, most great, lord of the 
storm-cloud, that dwellest in the heaven, vouchsafe 
that the sun set not on us nor the darkness come 
near, till I have laid low on the earth Priam’s 
palace smirched with smoke, and burnt the door- 
ways thereof with consuming fire, and rent on 
Hector’s breast the doublet cleft with the blade ; 
and about him may full many of his comrades 
prone in the dust bite the earth.’ 


We would not attempt a ‘ rationalistic’ explana- 
tion of Agamemnon’s prayer. Why should we of 
Joshua’s ? The principal difference between them 
appears to be that Homer, unlike the Hebrew 
writer, has refrained from adding the prosaic 
comment: ‘ And the sun stayed in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day.’ Goprrey N. CURNOCK. 

Sandown, I.0.W. 
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G@ Guréher Note on Romans 
vtit. 28. 
In Tue Expository Times of July 1938 Mr. J. 
Gwyn Griffiths has argued that the A.V. rendering 
of this much-quoted verse is linguistically possible, 
in spite of emphatic statements to the contrary 
(cf. C. H. Dodd, Romans, 137). Perhaps it will 
always have to be said of this verse: Grammatici 
certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 
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Now where grammatical usage leaves open more 
than one possibility the expositor must take other 
factors into account in seeking his solution. Pro- 
fessor Dodd in fact does this, for he makes Paul’s 
theology decide the point. He argues that Paul 
could not have said what the A.V. makes him say, 
on the ground that it is not a distinctively Pauline 
and Christian thought. The purpose of this note, — 
on the other hand, is to hazard the suggestion that 
the A.V. may be right after all, and that in this verse 
Paul is as a matter of fact not distinctively Christian; 
but that he has in mind a conception of Providence 
which might be roughly expressed : rots évOpamovs 
mwdvTa ouvepyel eis ayabov. 

Such a conception of Providence was widely 
shared in the first century a.D. It had been popular- 
ized by the Stoics. Seneca devoted a treatise to it, 
as had also the Jew Philo. Cicero, himself no Stoic, 
devoted considerable space to the notion in his 
works De Finibus and De Natura Deorum. There is 
no reason why the Christian apostle Paul should 
not have found a place in his faith for the same 
Stoic wisdom. The Book of Wisdom actually uses 
the term zpovora (143 17”), and we know that Paul 
was very familiar with this book (cf. Sanday and 
Headlam, Romans, 51 f.). For a later example of 
Christian approval of the notion of Providence see 
Lactantius, De Ira, ch. 14 (quoted in Hauck’s 
Realencyclopedie s.v. Vorsehung): Vera est sententia 
Stoicorum ... omnia quibus constat mundus’ ad — 
utilitatem hominis accommodata sunt. 

We must qualify the present suggestion with 
regard to Ro 828 by admitting that Paul Christianizes 
the pagan wisdom he borrows in his substitution of 
trois dyamGou Tov Gedy for a vague ‘ mankind,’ and by 
the addition of the weighty last clause of the verse, — 
Trois Kata mpdbecw KAnTois ovow, which provides 
a link with the two following verses. As Professor 
Dodd points out, the idea of Divine predestination 
is the objective factor antithetical to the subjective 
factor implied by rots dyaraot tov Gedy. It is this 
objective factor which is uppermost in Paul’s mind 
throughout the whole passage: God’s choice of us 
and justification of us, Christ’s intercession on our 
behalf, in short, all the expressions of God’s love for 
us ; whereas our love for God is not mentioned any 
more in the chapter. Now this is not very aptly 
described as the co-operation of God with man ; 
it is far too one-sided a process, and indeed it is” 
precisely therein that its saving significance consists. 


The expositor therefore will not perhaps be inclined 
to make too much of ovvepye? in v.28, And if, as 
is here tentatively suggested, Paul is only adapting 
a piece of non-Christian optimism, the disparity 
of thought between 24 and the rest of the chapter is 
explained. Paul’s essentially Christian argument 
will begin at 8) with xara mpdbeow KAyrots, and 28 
will be regarded as a digression to which Paul was 
tempted by a stray memory of some book of popular 
philosophy, or words of some Stoic preacher who 
had proclaimed his message at the same street 
corner in Ephesus at which Paul also was wont to 
take his stand. 

To return to philology. Some support for the 
above is offered by dudapev, which is frequently 
used to refer to what is common knowledge, ‘ You 
are aware of course .. .’ This usage is so common 
both in Paul and the rest of the New Testament 
that it is needless to cite examples, but the following 
may be quoted in Romans beside the verse under 
consideration : 27 319 616 714 822 112. 

E. C. BLrackman. 

Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 
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The Origin of the Spmbof ‘Q.’ 


IN an interesting footnote (p. 27) in his Bampton 
Lectures, Professor R. H. Lightfoot reports that 
Dean Armitage Robinson claimed that he was the 
originator of the symbol ‘ Q’ for the non-Marcan 
source used in common by Matthew and Luke. 
The argument upon which this claim is based is, 
first, that Dr. Robinson when lecturing in Cam- 
bridge in the ’nineties was in the habit of alluding 


| to St. Mark’s Gospel as P (reminiscences of St. 


Peter) and to the presumed sayings-document 
as Q, simply because Q follows P in the alphabet. 
Secondly, that some of his pupils may have carried 
this usage across the North Sea to the Germans 
who then found that the German word for Source 
is Quelle, and therefore rationalized the use of this 
symbol. Thirdly, ‘that no designation of the 
sayings-document by the symbol Q appeared in 
German writings until after the period of his 
lectures at Cambridge, and that the now common 
explanation of the symbol would be found to be 
still later.’ To this argument Dr. Lightfoot adds 


a fourth consideration. He quotes Dr. Burkitt for 


the assertion that Wellhausen was the first in 
Germany to use the symbol Q, and therefore dates 
its appearance in print in that country in 1903, 
when, according to Dr. Lightfoot, the first edition 
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of his Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien 
appeared. 

This is not quite accurate, for it was the com- 
mentary on Mark that appeared in 1903. This was 
followed by the commentaries on Matthew and 
Luke in 1904, and by the first edition of the Ein- 
leitung in 1905. It is a curious fact that in Das 
Evangelium Marci the symbol Q is only used twice 
(pp. 69 and 82) and then quite casually, as though 
readers are acquainted with it. The first time 
Wellhausen is dealing with the term Son of Man 
as used in Mark as a simple equivalent for the 
first person singular on the lips of Jesus, even apart 
from eschatology and prophecies. He then adds, 
‘So bei Mt and Lc (in der angeblich so alten 
Quelle Q) und bei Joa. ; bei Mc héchstens an einer 
Stelle.’ The second time is in a discussion of the 
context of 9°. ‘Wie hatte Mc dazu kommen 
sollen, dieselben aus dem Zusammenhange zu 
reissen und dadurch unverstandlich zu machen ? 
Erst spater sind sie (in Q) besser begriffen, digerirt, 
und ins Gefiige gebracht.’ The following year Das 
Evangelium Matthaet came out, and on the first 
page Wellhausen explains that he indicates the 
non-Marcan sections which Matthew has in common 
with Luke, as is customary, by Q (bezeichne ich 
wie tiblich mit Q), and when such a section occurs 
in the same sequence in Matthew and Luke he 
adds an asterisk (Q*). It is unnecessary to quote 
the numerous allusions to Q in this book, or in Das 
Evangelium Lucae of the same year, or in the 
Einleitung of the following year. In view of this 
it is strange that Professor Burkitt should have 
attributed the original use of this symbol to Well- 
hausen. But I have reason to know that he was 
not the only Cambridge scholar to get that im- 
pression. In 1902 Dr. James Hope Moulton left 
Cambridge for Manchester, three years after Dr. 
Armitage Robinson resigned his post as Norrisian 
Professor to become Rector of St. Margaret’s and 
Canon of Westminster. In 1903 he took a class at 
Didsbury College on the Synoptic Problem, cordi- 
ally recommending Dr. Robinson’s little book of 
lectures delivered in the Abbey and also in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, The Study of the 
Gospels. Now it is remarkable that nowhere in 
those lectures does Dr. Robinson refer to that 
symbol Q. But at the same time Dr. Moulton was 
lecturing on St. Matthew. At first he referred to 
‘the Matthean Logia.’ After a while there were 
numerous references to Wellhausen, including a 
mention of ‘ Wellhausen’s Q.’ In 1904-5 he was 
lecturing on the Synoptic Problem, and the symbol 
Q was used regularly. 
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But Wellhausen certainly did not originate the 
use of that symbol. As far back as 1892 Johannes 
Weiss published Die Predigt Jesu. On p. 8 of this 
book he writes that besides Mark we must posit 
a source (Q) to be reconstructed from Matthew and 
Luke (though not yet reconstructed) consisting 
predominantly of sayings, and for Luke also a 
special source with narratives, parables, addresses 
(LQ). I must not stop to point out how near this 
comes to an anticipation of the Proto-Luke theory, 
but must only emphasize that J. Weiss wrote 
about Q a dozen years before Wellhausen turned 
to the criticism of the Gospels. I can find no use 
of this symbol in H. J. Holtzmann’s Eznleiiung 
in das N.T., the third edition of which was also 
published in 1892. It would be interesting to know 
if Johannes Weiss invented the symbol or borrowed 
it from his father, Bernhard Weiss. This suspicion 
is raised but not confirmed by an essay contributed 
by J. Weiss to Studien u. Kritiken in 1891, and deal- 
ing with the composition of the Synoptic discourse 
about the Parousia. Here he writes (p. 248), ‘ The 
Apocalyptic discourse, which we with Weiss and 
others derive from the Logia (Q). . 

How comes it that Wellhausen. rather than 
J. Weiss is regarded by English scholars as the 
originator of that symbol? I hazard a guess, that 
the first edition of Weiss’s Die Predigt Jesu was 
almost unknown in this country. Sanday wrote 
in 1907 (The Life of Christ in Recent Research, 59), 
‘I unfortunately missed the first edition when it 
came out; there is no copy in the Bodleian, and 
I have not been able to find one in Oxford. Through 
the kindness of Professor Burkitt I have been 
enabled to consult the copy in the Cambridge 
Library; and the generosity and perseverance 
combined of Dr. George Milligan have since enriched 
me with a copy of my own.’ 

I think that it is clear that Dr. J. A. Robinson’s 
-claim to have been the first to name the document 
as Q falls to the ground. Can some one carry this 
title farther back than 1891 ? 

W. F. Howarp. 

Handsworth College, Biymingham. 
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She Interpretation of Hebrews 
ritt. 10. 
"Exowev Ovovacrypiov é& ob dayeiv odk eyovow 
éfovolay ot TH oKnvh AaTpEvovTes. 
I TAKE leave to add a footnote to Professor 
Creed’s helpful discussion, in the October 1938 
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number, of this obscure passage. It can hardly | 
be doubted that the modern interpretation, which — 
he is disposed to accept, is substantially right. 
He confesses to some hesitation over tH oKyv7, 
as understood by Windisch, Moffatt, and others. 
His hesitation is justifiable. Westcott and the older 
interpreters understood oxyvy here as referring to 
the Tabernacle of the Pentateuch. It is difficult 
to believe otherwise. Two words in this sentence 
receive a certain emphasis from their position, 
namely, dayetv and oxyvy. The reason for emphasiz- 
ing dayetv is obvious, as the eating of ritual meals 


is the topic in question. The emphatic position of | 


TH oKyvy is not consistent with the figurative inter- 
pretation of the phrase or the translation of oi 77 
oxnvy Aatpevovtes aS meaning simply ‘the wor- 
shippers.’ Dr. Creed seems to have overlooked this 
point, as he inadvertently transposes the words 
and writes them ot Aatpevovtes TH OKHV). 

I take the meaning of v.1° to be: ‘ We Christians 
have an altar ; the kind of altar, eating whereof is 
not permitted by Old Testament law to servants 
of the Tabernacle.’ The phrase éxouev Ovovacryptov is 
parallel to exopev dpxvepéa (4° 81). Now the altar 
of the high priest on the Day of Atonement is the | 
mercy-seat. Peake’s words (Century Bible, in loc.) | 
are worth quoting in this connexion. ‘ Although, 
etymologically, the altar (in Hebrew) means the 
place of slaughter, its idea in the ritual is fulfilled 
by that to which the blood is applied. According to 
this, the only Christian altar is in the heavenly 
sanctuary where Christ ministers.’ 

The question is natural: ‘Can e& of bear the 
meaning thus ascribed to it?’ dors, no doubt, 
is normally the generic relative ; but here we have 
an oblique case. Blass (Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, Eng. ed., 1898, § 50) says: ‘ The relative 


of definite reference ds and that of indefinite refer- | 


ence dots are no longer regularly distinguished 
in the New Testament ; 
the fact that the latter is almost entirely limited to 
the nominative.’ 

The use of égovoia suggests that the writer had 
in mind the authoritative regulations of the Penta- 
teuch ; and the use of the present tense €xovor does 
not imply that the Temple was still standing, but 
the permanency of the Old Testament record. 
Compare the present tenses in the following verse 
cioéperar, kataxacerat, which have the same signi- 
ficance. Katakaterat is associated with éfw ris 


and with this is connected 
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mapexBoAns, a phrase which harmonizes with the 


interpretation of + oxyvy as referring to the Taber- 


nacle of the wilderness. The present participle 
ot Aatpevovtes does not necessarily imply service in 
the present time. It is timeless, and the whole 
phrase means ‘the servants of the tabernacle,’ or 
‘ the tabernacle worshippers.’ 


ee pe ers, + 


Entre 


Women in the Pulpit. 


So far as we know the Rev. D. P. Thomson is 
the first editor to have thought of a collection of 


\ sermons by representative women preachers— 


Women in the Pulpit (James Clarke). There are 
twenty-three contributors—only a small proportion 
being ordained. Among those who have contri- 
buted are—Mrs. Ranjitham Aaron, M.A.; Rev. 
Elizabeth B. Barr, B.D.; General Evangeline 
Booth, D.S.M., M.A.; Miss A. Mildred Cable ; 
Rey. Constance M. Coltman, B.D. ; Miss Caroline C. 
Graveson, B.A.; Rev. Vera M. M. Kenmure, B.D. ; 
Miss A. Maude Royden, C.H., D.D., etc. The 
volume is prefaced by three short Forewords— 
by the Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, and 
the President and Vice-President of the Society 
for the Ministry of Women, Canon C. E. Raven, and 
Dr. W. B. Selbie. 

There is a great variety in the addresses and 
naturally a considerable unevenness in thought and 
expression. Dr. Selbie says: ‘This volume of sermons 
and addresses proves further, if proof were needed, 
that they [women]can take their place alongside men 
as preachers.’ We have not had time to read the 
book carefully as it has only just come into our 
hands. But in turning the pages our eye has 
been caught again and again by suggestive thought, 
fine imagination, and vigorous messages to meet 


_ the special needs of the day. 


The first address is by the Indian Lady Warden 


_ of the Student International Club, Glasgow Univer- 


sity, Mrs. Ranjitham Aaron. Her subject is 
“Kingdom—or Family of God?’ She was un- 
certain of what she would speak about at an Annual 
Social but- when the Scottish minister-speaker 
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Doubtless the inferred application to Christian 
worshippers is correct. Has the writer not said: 
‘It is a good thing that the heart be assured by 
grace, not by meals’? But in‘v.!® he is speaking 
of the worshippers enshrined in the pages of the Old 
Testament. James P. Witson. 

St. Quivox, Ayr. 


Qlous. 


before her announced his title as ‘ The King and 
the Kingdom’ she felt that she must speak on 
‘The Father and the Family.’ ‘The expression 
“Family of God” was never used by Jesus, but, 
strangely enough, when He uses the word “ King- 
dom,” it is invariably in relation to a “ Father” 
and not to a “‘ King”’—“ Your Father knows that 
ye have need of these things. But rather, seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” “ Fear not little flock, for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” Even when He uses the term “ King ” 
(referring to Himself), as in Matthew 25%4, He 
makes the king say, “Come ye blessed of my’ 
Father, inherit the kingdom.” In the great 
prayer He taught His disciples, “the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory’ belong to the Father in 
heaven. 

‘In the “ Kingdom ”’ Jesus speaks of, the relation- 
ship is that of a ‘family and not that of a political 
or military Kingdom.’ 


Armaments. 


‘TI stood on a Chinese battlefield that was once 
over-populated Shanghai. On three previous visits 
I had been in this place. Then it had been gay 
and crowded, a veritable network of narrow roads 
lined with little houses where tradesmen, craftsmen, 
and their families lived, each a hive of good- 
tempered industry. Now it was a desert. No 
house that I could see had four walls and a roof. 
None was inhabited except by the dead soldiers 
and a pack of dogs. Queer to call them a pack, 
but they ran together like wolves, and they looked 
over-nourished and bold, puffed up with pride, 
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perhaps, at their unaccustomed human diet. I 
roamed about for an hour or two, then I found 
myself in a part to which the dogs had not yet 


raw realities. Men who accuse Christianity of a | 


eaten their way. Chinese soldiers lay all over the 
ground. They lay as they had fallen, as though 
asleep, arms flung out, hands relaxed, a peaceful 
look on their faces. I went from one to another, 
linking them in thought to their mothers, to their 
homes, and to God. Then I forced myself to act. 
Strewn all around them were bits of shrapnel. I 
picked one up and gazed at it. 

‘ So this was our scrap-iron, British and American 
scrap-iron, for which we were getting three times 
its normal price, out of which we were growing 
prosperous like the dogs. I brought the piece 
home with me to show to those double-minded 
people who indulge equally in moral indignation 
against the Japanese and in personal gratification 
for the high prices they are getting for their old 
iron. 

‘On arriving in America I heard that the biggest 
shipment of scrap-iron ever to leave the Pacific 
coast was just starting for Japan. That meant I 
had to go-to the exporting firm and see its repre- 
sentative. I showed my bit of shrapnel and told 
him where I had picked it up. He looked em- 
barrassed. Evidently others had gone to him on 
the same errand. ‘ We did not want to sell the 
stuff. We had to,” he said. ‘“ We’re no worse 
than the cotton people, the oil, and motor 
people.” ’ 1 


A. E. Whitham. 


There was a purpose of writing a biography of 
the late Rev. A. E. Whitham. It was decided, 
however, to publish some volumes of his writings 
in place of this, and there is no doubt that through 
these one gets a real picture of the man himself. 
The first volume was ‘ The Discipline and Culture 
of the Spiritual Life,’ and it is now followed by 
The Pastures of His Presence (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
6s. net). In these fifty-two essays we find the 
expression of a rich personality in close touch with 
human life. Not only the Methodist Church but 
the Church at large suffered a great loss in Mr. 
Whitham’s early death. We quote from the study 
on ‘ The Realism of Christianity.’ 

‘ My objection to some of the philosophies of life 
other than Christian is not that they bring un- 
pleasant facts before me that contradict my creed, 
but that by their evasion of facts—good facts, 
as some naturalistic theories, bad facts, as some 


1 Muriel Dester, in Women in the Pulpit, 141. 


lack of realism simply betray their ignorance of | 
the subject. There was realism in the old monks _ 
who set a grinning hollow skull before them at 
their work to remind them of death, or a crucifix 
before their eyes to remind them of the costliness 
of good, or a song on the brevity of life in their 
devotional book which they sang lustily. These 
were closer to the bone and marrow of reality 
than many so-called realistic philosophies and 
studies. 


‘The point I want to urge is that Christianity | 


may be decoratively beautiful, full of grace and 
ineffable charm, but it has a framework stout and 
strong, with bony ribs and joints of realism. You 
may object to its conclusions ; at least, its terms 
are live terms. It may give wrong answers, but 
at least it gives wrong answers to the right questions. 
It does propose to answer the deepest questions 
that arise in the human heart, as, for instance, 
what is the inward meaning of all this vast show 
of things, what is the inward meaning of sorrow | 
and temptation, and what is on the other side of | 
that thing called death that is the last foe of man’s — 
peace, reason, and moral effort. 

‘The very doctrine of the Incarnation sets 
Christianity at the heart of things and beds it in | 
real things. The word was made flesh, and flesh | 
is real. 
“Let Me have your tools, the little stage of your 
workshop, surround Me with your identical tempta- 


tions, add the malice and suspicion of men, narrow |, 


the stage to the dimensions of a dirty Eastern 
village, handicap Me with poverty, weigh the | 
scales, crib and cabin Me in a little Eastern land, 
and there at the point where you have failed in | 
the flesh, just where you have suffered repeated — 
defeat, I will produce the fairest thing earth has 
ever seen ; I will give to the world the dream come 
tee 


Harry Wyatt of Shansi. 


On a morning in May last year, Dr. Harry Wyatt, 
of the Baptist Mission Hospital, Taiyuanfu, North 
China, left that city for the north in order to settle 
some young missionaries there. 
that the journey was dangerous. In addition to | 
the missionaries there was a young Chinese chauffeur _ 
in their party who had volunteered to drive them. 
The first day passed safely. Next morning (5th 
May) they left Sinchow for Taichow, this time with 
three missionaries as passengers—Mr. and Mrs. 


“ T will show you how to do it,” said God, | 


It was recognized | 
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_ Jasper and also an experienced missionary, Miss 
_ Beulah Glasby, who had worked in Sinchow for a 
number of years. They had only got a short 
_ distance when they were attacked by a party of 
Chinese irregulars who mistook them for Japanese 
soldiers. Dr. Wyatt immediately took command 
of the situation, got the Jaspers to shelter under 
_ the lorry and then, as the attack still continued, 
he decided to risk his own life to save his friends. 
_ He snatched up a Union Jack and ran towards 
the firing party waving it, hoping that they would 
see that they were attacking Britishers. Death 
came to Miss Glasby quickly; then the Chinese 
chauffeur was also injured. Dr. Wyatt decided 
that it would be better for them to divide into two 
| parties. In this way Mr. and Mrs. Jasper escaped 
_ death but Dr. Wyatt, hampered by Hu Shih Fu, 
_ whom he was carrying, failed to reach the ditch 
_ that he was making for. ‘All those who knew 
_ him felt that the last heroic act on the Kuohsien 
_ road was characteristic of the man. “ His fearless 
courage in face of danger, his thought for others 
_ and forgetfulness of himself, his quick direction 
_' to his colleagues to take shelter, his lifting of the 
_ Chinese chauffeur on his shoulder in a great effort 
_ to save him—all these,” wrote one who had been 
with him in Taiyuanfu, “are the best picture of 
_ the man that you could have.” ’ 

In a small devotional book which Dr. Wyatt 
used for meditation it was found that the 
quotation for 5th May was a strangely fitting 
one: ‘The impulse of a supreme moment only 
focusses the habits and customs of a man’s 
soul.’ 

A short life of Dr. Wyatt with the title Harry 
Wyatt of Shansi, 1895-1938 has been written by 
_ the Editorial Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, the Rev. Ernest A. Payne, B.A., B.D., 
B.Litt. (Carey Press; 1s. net). Mr. Payne speaks 
of its inadequacy but within its compass this is a 
really interesting memoir. Wherever possible Mr. 
Payne has told the story in Dr. Wyatt’s own words. 
This is a marvellous shilling’s worth—a hundred 
and twenty-seven pages, several illustrations, and 
a map. 


“I was in Prison.’ 

These letters are a collection from some of the 

. imprisoned German pastors. 

One of them writes: ‘It is most wonderful to 
read the Bible at such a time. How alive it 
suddenly becomes, and how real. It really gives 
the impression of having been written for prisoners 
and for prisons. And so it is really.’ 


-I, too, became a zealous ‘“ Caterinato.” ’ 
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And another: ‘The tales about imprisonment 
in the Acts and the Epistles are specially apt and 
realistic. . . . Only in these days have I realized 
how much it is taken for granted as a matter of 
course in Acts 2427, where it is written of the 
imprisonment of Paul in Cesarea “ But after two 
years ”’—just as if it were nothing.’ 


Saint Catherine of Siena. 


The Danish poet, Mr. Johannes Jorgensen, has 
written a companion to his life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. It is a life of Saint Catherine of Siena 
(now translated from the Danish by Ingeborg 
Lund; Longmans; 12s. 6d. net). At first Mr. 
Jorgensen was much less in sympathy with Catherine 
of Siena than with St. Francis of Assisi. There 
was an element of tyranny that was repugnant 
to him—her constant Jo voglio, ‘I will’ ‘But 
gradually, as I began to know her more intimately, 
the same thing befell me that befell so many others 
during her earthly life—I was subjugated by her... . 
The 
writing of this book has taken years, for it has been 
based on a careful study of original documents. 
Mr. Jorgensen, however, has not spoilt the even 
running of the narrative by introducing references 
into the text. He has collected them in an Appendix 
at the end. This is the biography that one would 
expect from Mr. Jorgensen, showing all the results 
of his love of the subject and his knowledge of 
Italian life and thought. He spent many years in 
Italy, and much of his writing was done in Siena 
itself. It is leisurely, as all good biographies are, 
and in it one gets the very feeling of fourteenth- 
century Italy. 

How strangely unlike St. Catherine’s spiritual 
experience to any that seems possible to-day. 

There is her mystic love. ‘‘‘One day when 
Catherine,” Caffarini relates, ‘“‘ was praying in her 
cell and could not grow weary of repeating the 
bride’s sigh of love in the Canticle, Jesus appeared 
to her and bestowed upon her a kiss which filled 
her with unutterable sweetness. Then she dared 
to ask Him to teach her what to do that she might 
never, not for one moment, become unfaithful to 
Him, but always to be His own in heart and soul 
and mind.” 

‘The purely ethical essence of mystic love is here 
clearly expressed. We are told further: “ At 
times it was as though she rested in the arm of 
Jesus, or that He pressed her close to His heart. 
And she was found worthy of this because she 
desired nothing but the riches of the grace of God 
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and despised altogether the mean joys of this 


world. . But above all she prayed to God 
to grant her true and sincere love of her 
neighbour.’ 


As we meditated on the many aspects of the 
strange religious experience of the Saint we called 
to mind a short essay by the Rev. A. E. Whitham 
on Vocation. It expresses so well our thought 
that we quote a part of it here. ‘It was in Siena, 
in the coffee-room of the hotel. “ What do we 
see here?” he [an American tourist] asked me 
in a voice that raked my ears. I told him this was 
the city of St. Catherine. ‘“‘ What did she do?” 
he asked. I gave him a few details of the remark- 
able life. ‘I see,’ he said; “a fanatic.” “No,” 
I replied, with a perceptible flush in my face, “ not 
a fanatic; a saint.” 
I told him more. ‘Ah, yes; a fanatic.” “ You 
have the wrong word,” I thundered. “She was 
a saint.” 


‘Nevertheless, it did seem remote. Even one of 


our College professors tells me he feels cold towards, 


these unusual experiences and can find little place 
for them in his thoughts of holy men and 
women. 

‘IT am as sure as any of my readers that this is 
not the way for most of us, that it is not a higher 
way, though for me it would be a harder way. 
But solemnly, gratefully I acknowledge so much 
good to my own soul through these records that I 
am convinced that for them it was a God- inspired 
way, and they fulfil a most glorious vocation in 
the history of Christianity, in the warfare and 
discipline of the soul of man. Are they not striking, 
dramatic, arresting witnesses to that unseen world, 
so easily neglected in our involved life, to those 
hidden powers of the soul, the transcendent sovereign 
might of the spirit over flesh, powers that with 
all our boasted civilization and amazing accom- 
plishments may be forgotten? Their unrivalled 
endurances, their conquests over the flesh, rebuke 
to the poimt of scorn the material standards, the 
utilitarian ideals, the comfort-loving sloth of man, 
and with the arrest of a sounding gong their 
lives announce the true nature and destiny of 


man.’ 


The Higher Loyalty. 


‘My country to-day is being invaded by Japan. 
Before the war, I could meet a Japanese Christian 
and feel we were one in Christ. But to-day with 
the Japanese army marching across my country, 
killing and destroying everything in its way, a 
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“Tell me some more.” So’ 


sense of shame bears down heavily upon 
Christianity when I face a Japanese. Du 
past few months, I have often asked myself tk 
question whether my faith as a Christian will s 
this strain, or break under it? Every time th 
same answer comes back to me with inexoral 
clarity. “ Your Christianity will break under th 
strain if in your life as a Christian you 
loyalty to country before loyalty to God. Only 
you have learned to love God more than you lov 
your country will your Christianity stand the stre 
of war.” ’? 


Grenfell on Prayer. 


The privilege of prayer to me is one of ade r 
cherished possessions, because faith and experi 
alike convince me that God Himself sees 
answers, and His answers I never venture t 
criticise. It is only my part to ask. It is entirely 
His to give or withhold as He knows is best. In 
the quiet of home, in the heat of life and strife 
the face of death, the privilege of speech with God 
is inestimable. I value it more because it calls 
for nothing that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
cannot give—that is, the simplest expression to I 
simplest desire. 1s 


The Difference. 


In The Congregational Quarterly for April, Dr. P 
gives this story : 

“A Roman Catholic woman doctor writes : 
“Some years ago a poverty-stricken little bo 
a Catholic elementary school went into the school 
doctor’s room to be medically examined. When 
he came out again the kind nun in charge said 
him, ‘ Well, what did the doctor say to you, Joe > i 
The child replied, ‘He said, Sister, “ What a 
miserable little specimen you are.”’ And 
then, after hesitating a little, he added, ‘ 
he didn’t know I’d made my first commun 
Sister. 7 ~ 


1Dr. T. Z. Koo speaking at the Tambaram 
ference. 
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